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| accustomed to the use of the dial ; mathematical 
engineers, good, no doubt, to direct the smithy 
and the lathe, but unaccustomed to works of 
magnitude; architects who generally limited 
their claims to the construction of stations, and 
who were snubbed on every possible occasion by 
all who, on any of the above groands, called 
themselves engineers. So boldly did these new 
commanders take up their position in Parlia- 
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importance. The most sanguine ideas of the 
most sanguine speculators never contemplated 
the enormous traffic developed and created by 
the railway system. This gigantic and unex- 
pected excess over the estimated traffic has 
been claimed by the projectors of railways as a 
set-off against the enormous excess over the 
| estimates of their construction. The balance 


has been fortunate, and, of course, to some 





| 





Our Railways and their Makers. 


OOKING without 
previous knowledge 
at the Railways of 
Great Britain and 
the Railways of the 
world, which have 
followed them, it 
would scarcely be 


mentary warfare, that many of them established | extent unexpected traffic has caused unexpected 
themselves in lucrative berths; engineers by Outlay. But those familiar with the subject 
divine inspiration. At a time when the pro- know that comparatively little of the actual 
fession of civil engineering is suffering from a waste is thus tobe justified. Had the capital of 
cruel sort of “lock-out,” it is tantalising toremind railways been spent by men taking an en- 
them of the golden showers that watered the lightened interest in its application, and con- 
early growth of the various grades of railway trolling that application with the simple aim of 
constructors. The ordnance map was the great | profitable investment, our position at the present 
| guide of the projector of those days; but few, moment would have been something very far 
even of those who called themselves engineers, different from the actual fact. 

seemed then to be fully aware of the immense, It has been a happy thing for the credit of the 
advantage to be drawn from the carefal study of engineers of Great Britain, our author urges, 
this admirable chart. Surveys were made at that they were, as a rule, paid by salaries, and 








believed that these |Jarge expense, which were, if not absolutely 

enormous works had | worthless, quite unnecessary. 
been conceived and; Ag competent engineers-in-chief were at a 
perfected within a premium, s0 also were all the elements of an 
third of a century, | efficient engineering staff. Young men who 
and that men still|could handle the level and the chain snd- 
in the prime of life | denly fuund themselves persons of importance. 
were workers at/| Engineering, as carried on in those days, in- 
their inception, and volved both hard work and good fellowship. As 
remember, as if it | the period for depositing the plans required by 
were but yesterday, | the Standing Orders approached, the offices of 
the press and fight of|the busily-occupied leaders of the profession 
those early days, the became scenes of toil or of scramble. Night 
growth of great reputa-| was cconomised as the days grew short. An 
tions and fortunes in con- | impulse was given to posting, and chaises-and-| 
nexion with them, on one | pair and chaises-and-four were to be seen at not 
side, and total collapse | unfrequent intervals galloping east and west 
and disappearance for/and north, at a speed rarely to be witnessed. | 
ever on another. Under 7 Now, boys,” cried the chief of such an office, 
the title of “ Personal Re- coming one day into the thick of the work, and | 
~ collections of English En. | springing at a bound on to the mantel-piece, | 
gineers,” * the author of “ The Trinity of Italy,”— |“ burn your night-caps, for the angel a one of 
reviewed some time ago in our peges,—himself them you'll see till after the 30th. Then you) 
an engineer, sketches with a vigorous pen the | shall have a week to lie in bed.” Accordingly, | 
incidents that attended the introduction of the for some ten days, the labour of plotting sec- | 
railway system and the doings of the men by tions, copying plans, numbering and copying 
whom it was brought about; more especially, of! references, and the like, went on almost without | 
course, Robert Stephenson and I. K. Brunel. intermission. At nine in the evening would | 
He depicts to the life the flurry of those times; appear mighty bowls of oysters, gallons of ale, | 
the way in which engineers were created, or and other materials of a rude but hearty repast. | 
created themselves ; the ignorance that wasted A respite of some three-quarters of an hour 
shareholders’ money; the genius and persever-| would be filled up by uproarionus hilarity, and 
ance that nevertheless made the whole a success, then a fierce objurgation from the chief, the 
although modified. We shall avail ourselves of moment before the chief reveller, for so scanda- | 
his pages, and transfer a few of his views, which lous a manner of wasting the company’s time, 
will be found not very unlike some that have would set all briskly to work again. The quality 
been often expressed in these columns. ‘of the work thus performed was not altogether | 
Those early times did, indeed, produce, strange equal to that which a more sluggish rate of 
things. Railways were the cry of the hour, and proceeding might turn out. If you prick through 
engineers were the want of the day. If they a dozen sheets of drawing-paper at once, a very 
were not to be found ready made, they had to slight deviation from the perpendicular in the, 
be extemporised : and so they accordingly were. needle is enough to make the twelfth plan very | 
Long before the school, in course of formation different from the first. But this we may 

on the works actually in progress, could turn pass by. 
out men able to appear in public as authorities The men long active in the service of their 
on expenditure and construction, engineers-in- fellows, as regards the development of the 
chief were required by many a group of pro- means of intercourse, are now folding their, 
jectors. So came to the front, military men, arms in enforced inactivity. The 600 millions 
accustomed, perhaps, to sketching of country,’ which we have spent on our own railways have 
able with the theodolite, but unacquainted with | been lavishly and inconsiderately spent. If the 
other requisites of their improvised profession; fourth part of that sum, which we may reckon, 
cautious martinets, formed in the old school of without exaggeration, as having been made into 
the Royal Engineers, at the time when the Duke ducks and drakes, were now forthcoming for the | 
of Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief, found | necessary development of the feeders and ramifi-| 
such difficulty in making use of these de-| cations of the great trunk and branch lines, an) 
pendents on the collateral authority of the| immense impulse to our national prosperity 
Master-general of the Ordnance, that he took | would ensue. There is wisdom in looking back 
the step of forming the Royal Staff Corps, to | to inquire how the chief industry of the last 
have engineers of his own; mining surveyors, | thirty years came to start in a wrong groove ;— 
how it was that the service of the public was 
* Personal Recollections of Knglish Engineers, and of 


the Introduction of the Railway System into the United injured for the benefit of private individuals, 
Kingdom, By a Civil Engineer, Author of the “Trinity! nd that a false direction was given to an 
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‘not by commission. Had the latter mode of 
| payment, he says, which in many instances 
has much to recommend it, been sanctioned or 
insisted on by Mr. Stephenson and his earliest 
colleagues and pupils, no integrity of private 
character would have been enough respected to 
avoid the reproach of outlay without other mo- 
, tives than that of earning large commissions. 
Bat was this mode of payment always avoided? 
| We have reason to doubt it. However, the 
labour was immense, and deserved high pay. 
The havoc that death has made in the ranks 
of a profession which might expect to be 
distinguished by unusual longevity, is most 
remarkable. Brunel, in the judgment of those 
who remember the iron energy of his youth, 
should now be a man in the prime of intellectual 
vigour. Robert Stephenson might naturally 
have looked forward to many more years of 
quiet authority. Locke, Rendel, Moorsom,— 
how many are the names which a greater reti- 
cence of labour and more attention to the re- 
quirements of health, might have kept for many 
years from the obituary! Working by day, and 
travelling by night, make a constant and unre- 
paid demand on the vital energy of the brain, 
The cost of English railways includes the lives 
of many eminent men. 

Stephenson is our author’s hero: he knew 
more of him than of Brunel, his rival. He 
urges that Stephenson’s knowledge of actual 
work of all kinds gave him the advantage 
of his great rival, who, possessed alike of here- 
ditary constractive genius, of bold and courage- 
ous originality, and of the results of the most 
scientific training then attainable, had in some 
measure to make his acquaintance with the 
practical details of actual work, and with the 
best method of dealing with master workmen, at 
the cost of his supporters. 

A little incident is given to show the pleasant 
relations of the two men with each other. The 
three were travelling together in a railway car- 


riage; Stephenson wrapped in a dark plaid, on the 


exact disposition of the folds of which he some- 
what prided himself. He saw Brunel regarding 
him with curioas eye. “ You are looking at my 
plaid,” said he. “I'll bet you ten pounds that 
you cannot put it on properly the first time.” 
“Very well,” said the other; “ I have no objec- 
tion to bet ten pounds. Bat I won’t take your 


money. I bet ten pounds against the plaid. If 


I put it on right when we get out on the first 
platform, it is mine. If I miss, I pay you ten 
pounds.” “Done,” said Stephenson, and re- 
sumed conversation with Locke, who was also in 
the carriage. Bat Brunel sat in a brown study, 
and said not a word till they arrived at the next 
station. ‘ Now, then, Stephenson, give me the 
plaid to try,” said he, as he stepped on the plat- 
form. Robert Stephenson slowly unwound the 
garment. Branel promptly wound it around his 
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had pniled on a great coat. “It is a first at. 
tempt,” said he, “ but I think the plaid is mine.” 
For many a day did he rejoice in its comfort. 
“But had you never tried before?” said a 
friend. “ No,” said Brunel ; “‘ but, when Stephen- 
son challenged me, I was not going to give up; 
so I began immediately to study the folds, and 
to make out how he had put it on. I got the 
thing pretty clear in my head before we reached 
the station, and when I saw him get out of it 
I knew that I was right: so I put it on at once.” 

Our author gives his experiences of some of 
the early contractors. When it was first decided 
that the most feasible method of executing the 
heavy works necessary for the construction of 


Of the five hundred millions which have been 
expended on the railways of the United King- 
dom since 1830, more than the half, our author 


thinks, must have passed through the hands of 


contractors for constrnction. If, therefore, we 
allow that a profit of from twenty to thirty mil- 
lions must have been cleared, by a body of men 
who have come into recognised existence within 
little more than the third of a century, we shall 
be within the mark. If to the actual benefits 
secured (however they may afterwards have 
been wasted) we add the power and influence 
natural to those who had the almost uncon- 
trolled expenditure (so far as the pay-table 
and the bill-book go) of three hundred mil- 





its own depth into this solid stratum, which 
rested in its turn on bog, the greatest possible 
amount of stability was attained. But the en- 
gineer in question was not contented with this 
result. He had got into very hot water with 
the contractors and their agents, and he insisted 
on the use of 60-ft. piles, which could be pro- 
vided only at a very great expense; and he 
ordered these piles to be driven 10 ft. into the 
ground. The result was that many of the piles 
were shivered in driving, and had to be with- 
drawn, and that those which were sent through 
the gravel offered less resistance than would 
have been the case if they had only entered it. 
Months were consumed instead of days, the 





locomotive lines was by contract, a school or 
group of contractors had to be formed in almost 
the same impromptu manner as a school of en- 
cineers. There were materials ready to band. 
Special education,—at least the education given | 
by the schoolmaster,—was less requisite in the | 
case of those who thus represented the hand, 
than in that of those who might be regarded as 
the head, destined to create the new enterprises. 
The sturdy self-reliance of the English charac- 
ter, its practical, hand-to-mouth mode of meet- 
ing difficulties, a keen eye to the main chance, 
and a readiness to carry a smali amount of 
available experience to the best market, were 
the main qualifications that went to form a con- 
tractor for public works. Accordingly, the list 
of competitors was daily lengthened. London 
builders,—keen, quick men, who had reduced 
their own branch of business to system; men, 
very often, brought up to the joiner’s bench (by 
no means a contemptible school of handicraft) ,— 
men who were familiar with the finance of the 
pay-table, who knew how far bankers would, or 
would not consent to provide for the recurrent 
wants of the Saturday night,—men who knew 
what could be done with bricks and mortar, who 
were well up in the matier of stone quarries, 
learned in lime and cement, ingenious in scaf- 
folding,—above all, able to put on the appear- 
ance of thorough mastery of the art of building, 
took the first rank. Nor were these men metro- 
politan alone ; Yorkshire masons, Birmingham 
bricklayers, ,miners, lime-burners, and quarry- 
owners, often united the business of a builder 
with their own. Then there were the relics of 
the “ navigators,” who had dug our canals, who 
had gained experience in the construction of 
docks,—the road surveyors and contractors 
called into existence by Macadam and by Tel- 
ford. Sometimes a land surveyor would quit 
land-chain and jacobstaff, to take charge of a 
body of workmen. Later in the day a civil 
engineer would prefer the profit to be secured 
by a good contract, to the smaller certainty of 
salary or of fee. 

It was not until the engineer became prac- | 
tically acquainted with the actual cost of the! 
execution of works on a large scale, whether | 
by the failure of the original contractors, which | 
often threw the execution of every detail of | 
work on the officers of the companies, or by | 
stepping in to undertake the entire responsi- 
bility of large contracts, when contractors did | 
uot happen to be forthcoming, that the estimates 
which he formed could become precise. Over 
and above the prices to be collected from the 
cost of small works, or from the price-lists of 
various trades, a considerable amount had to be 
allowed for contingencies. Five per cent. was 
usually set down under this head. Thus, although 
the original estimates, according to which the 
Parliamentary capitals of the various lines were 
computed, proved, as a general rule, altogether 
inadequate, it was not always because the prices 
were too low, nor was it because the designers 
wilfully shut their eyes to that which lay before 
them; but experience was defective. The con- 
tracts were generally let below the engineer’s 
estimates; but then came in the question 
of extras. The astute experience of the old 
“navvy” would often swell the list of these 
items, much to the amazement of the engineer. 
“I will tell you a secret worth knowing,” said 
one of the old Telford school of road-makers to 
& young sub; “ we've a maxim as puts a deal of 
money in our pockets,—‘ The more you dissects 
it the better it cuts up.” The principle of 
lump contracts was intended to check this con- 
stant “dissection” of work, and consequent 
multiplication of extras to the benefit of the 
contractor; and the thirty years of contest 
between Macintosh and the Great Western Rail- 
way is the most striking instance of the difference 
between the statement of a final account drawn 
up by the engineer and that claimed by the 
contractor. 





lions sterling, it will not be matter of surprise | work was, at least, far less satisfactory than 
that lordly estates should have been purchased, | might have been the case, and the certificate of 
and noble palaces erected, by men who had the engineer was for an amount less than a 
known what it was to have to work very hard fourth of the total cost. 

to make both ends meet. In dealing with con-| The contractors, annoyed at such # proceed- 
tractors, our author says exaggerated severity ing, and injared by a permanent weekly expen- 
does not alwafs answer, and that an attempt diture without return, consulted an 

to enforce an altogether unusual degree of familiar with contract accounts. He visited the 
strictness, in the execution of large under-' spot, and carefully examined the contract. Then 
takings, offers great temptations to bribery. | he called for the whole of the accounts from the 
The contractor, who sees that more is con-| commencement of the work. Observing that 
tinually demanded of him than he ever contem- the schedule only gave a price per foot for piles 
plated, and more than he believes to be of driven up to 50 ft., and that it alse incladed 
any practical advantage, is induced to wink prices for timber and for day labour, he charged 
at methods of removing a source of costly and for the whole of the 60-ft. piling as timber and 
unreasonable vexation, as it appears to him, as daywork,—a mode of drawing up the account 
by incurring an expense which is, no doubt,' which was in exact accordance with the sche- 
unjustifiable, but which he may be easily led | dule, and which added 3,0001. in one item te the 
to regard as the only way of avoiding ruin. contractor’s bill. The right to make the charge 
Over-strictness is sometimes as demoralising in this form was indisputable, for it was the 
as over-laxity. No small proportion of the only way in which 60-ft. piles could be carried 
heavy cost of the works executed by Mr. Brunel to account in the exact terms of the schedule. 
has been owing to the fears entertained by con- The engineer of the bridge had ontwitted him- 
tractors of the power entrusted to the inspectors self, and his employers had to pay handsomely 
to render the work ruinously expensive. for his caprice. 

While great attention was given, from the; There can be no doubt of the enormous waste 
very first, to the specifications of Mr. Branel’s which has been incurred in the construction of 
contracts, there was a marked indisposition, by the English railways. For much of the outlay, 
no means peculiar to this engineer, to supply to| the engineers are scarcely responsible. For 
the contractors that detailed scientific informa-| much they are. Parliamentary and legal ex- 
tion, at which they have so much less facility of penses represent a price per mile quite adequate 
arriving by their own calculations, than has the to the construction of those light —~— 
designer of the works to be let. 'which we are now so much in want. 

The manner in which the attention of Mr. owners have thriven largely at the cost of share- 
Brunel’s staff was concentrated on the technical holders, first by exacting high prices and enor- 
minuteness of the specification, and the unex- mous residential and occupational damages, and 
ampled finish of the work, produced an undesira- | then by finding the value of their whole property 
ble effect on the estimates. Very many of the so much increased, that in most instances it 
details of the work were left to the discretion of wouid have paid them well to make a gratuitous 
the engineer, and thus came under the schedule cession of the land required, as an inducement 
of prices for extra work. to the engineers to lay out the works through 

The constant care of Mr. Branel was given their property. Duplicates and opposition lines 
for many years to the perfection of the con- have been another source of profligate outlay. 
tract specifications. The result of each suc- Mr. H. K. Bird, ina careful tabulated statement 


cessive new edition of the printed form was to of the expenditure on 258 railways, up to the 


place the contractor more and more at the close of June, 1867, gives a total of 487,905,167. 
absolute mercy of the engineer. Bilateral rights expended on 14,000 miles of line. It is highly 
were, as far as careful language could go, extin- instractive to remark the different prices of 
guished. The right to be paid, at a certain | English, Scotch, and Irish railways as set forth 
stipulated rate, for work ordered by the engineer, | in this statement : 9,634 miles in England have 
was all that these documents were intended to} cost 405,331,0551., or 42,0001. per mile,—very 
leave to the contractor. If the former ordered | nearly the price of the London and Birmingham 
nine-tenths of the work to be abandoned, the | Railway,—notwithstanding the immense econo- 
latter, who had prepared for the execution of the' mies introduced by subsequent experience ; 
whole, had no redress. It was provided,—and it 2,466 miles in Scotland have cost 55,921,6491., 
was a wise and economical provision,—that the or 22,7001. per mile; 1,898 miles in Ireland have 
contractor should be paid fortnightly, on the | cost 26,652,4631., or 14,0001. per mile. To say 
measurement of the engineer, from 80 to 90 per nothing of the low cost of the railways in the 
cent. of the schedule value of the work executed. United States, which are far less solidly con- 
But even for this payment, on the regularity of structed than our own, but which have served 
which all his arrangements would depend, the for the development of a large and increasing 
contractor had no legal security. It was stated traffic, at an aggregate cost, at the close of 1867, 
to be the intention of the engineer torecommend of 1,654,050,799 dols. for 38,605 completed 
a payment, instead of its being acknowledged to miles out of a total of 54,325 miles undertaken, 
be his duty to certify the execution of a certain it is evident, from the comparisonof work and cost 
amount of work. So “tight” did these specifi. in England and in Ireland, that our own waste 
cations ultimately become, that nothing but im-| has been enormous. Had the English railways 





plicit personal confidence in Mr. Brunel, on the 
one hand, or the belief that the Court of Chan- 
cery would set aside any unfair provisions, in 
case of dispute, on the other, could justify any 
thoughtful man in entering into a Great Western 
or a South Wales contract. 

An instance of the manner in which the 
tables were turned on an engineer who, either 
from incompetence or from ill-feeling, had 
cruelly scourged his contractors, is given. The 
work in question was a bridge, a portion of 
which was supported on heavy piles. The 
specification provided for a price per foot to 
cover all expenses of pile-driving up to, let us 
say, 50 ft.,—a 10-ft. pile being at so much per 
foot, a 20-ft. at so much, and so on. At from 
40 ft. to 50 ft. a solid bed of gravel was attained, 
the superincumbent material being soft alluvial 
soil, so that, by the entrance of the pile-shoe to 





been kept down to the cost of twice the Irish 


lines, a condition of which the neglect is due 
principally or even exclusively to Parliament, our 
9,634 miles, at a cost of 270,000,0001., would be 
earning a gross revenue of 33,000,000l. per 
annum, yielding a net return of from 6 to 7 per 
cent. on the capital. To speak of the difference 
of 135,000,0001. as sheer waste will appear, to 
persons familiar with the subject, as an under- 
statement. 

That wasted outlay would have sufficed to 
supplement our 9,634 miles of principal line 
with 45,000 miles of light branch railway. 
Much of the evil from which we are now suffer- 
ing results from the weakness that has cha- 
racterised our railway legislation. It is hard to 
point to the name of a single member of either 
House, with the exception of that of Lord Redes- 
dale, who has appeared to watch the national in- 
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terest. That interest is, in the long run, identical 
with the welfare of the shareholders ; but it is in 
the long runalone. The present state of the rail- 
way share-market shows to what misfortune the 
unchecked competition of rival companies may 
drive their proprietors. 

Legislation was necessary for the introduction 
of the new mode of travelling. So much being 
admitted, the first thing that any statesman 
would have thought was, to lay down 
the principles of that legislation. But this was 
not done. It was thought fit to deal with each 
case on its merits; that is to say, to open the 
door as wide as possible to every description of 
intrigue, of rivalry, and of jaggle. The result is 
to be seen in the present price of what might 
have been, by this time, a national property of 
the utmost value. And certainly, whoever else 
may be to blame, the chief responsibility for 
profligacy of expenditure rests on the Legisla- 
ture, which not only sanctioned, but encouraged, 
a frantic and unmeasured rivalry. We willingly 
repeat that the Railway Regulation Act of 1868, 
which comes into fall operationon the 1st of April, 
1869, empowers the Board of Trade to authorise 
the construction of light railways, on the two 
sole conditions that the maximum weight to be 
borne on a pair of wheels shall be eight tons and 
the maximum speed twenty-five miles per hour. 
But this provision, unless attended by a change 
in Standing Orders, does not authorise the appli- 





THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ART.* 


Iv we would trace art to its source we mast 
be prepared to take a very long journey into the 
realms of the past. The designation of the 
“cradle of the arts” has been properly, per- 
haps, conferred upon Egypt ; but the actual birth 
or budding forth of the power in man to use his 
intellect in the creation of forms must be sought 
for in an antiquity greater even than that of the 
people of that gairish land. We must find our 
way back, indeed, into those old times when man 
moved about the surface of the earth in families 
or tribes, rare and mere specks among the gigan- 
tic vegetation of the virgin soil; for when we 
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of art beginning with the earliest years of 
mankind, and coming down, by a chronological! 
and geographical sequence of his own arrange- 
ment, to the present day. 

Oar author says of the origin of art that the 
period of it is as uncertain as the place. “One 
nation dates the birth of its art a thousand years 
ago; another is looking for it still to come. 
Only so much is certain, that in the first stirrings 
of an impulse to art, under all zones and at al! 
times, there is a remarkable harmony to be ob- 
served. It is the original universal language of 
mankind, the traces of which meet us in the 
islands of the Southern Ocean, as on the shores 
\0f the Mississippi, among the old Celts and 





come upon the caves that bear witness they have Scandinavians, as among the heroes of Homer 
temporarily sheltered such nomades, we find the and in the interior of Asia.’ Just as we find 
testimony expressed in rude sculptures on the the bow and arrow in the hands of men all over 
walls and crude ornamentation implements, the globe, so do we find, it seems, a riband-like 
which, but for this manifestation of an art- twist used as an ornamentation everywhere, 
power, would be scarcely distinguishable from The first illustration of early art is a Celtic 
natural productions. The first bud of art, there- monument; the second, the interior of a Greek 
fore, must have been in the brain of some young grave, showing the recumbent skeleton of a 
hunter, or, more probably still, in the heart of man, surrounded by the arms he wore, the im- 
the woman who loved him, in those hoary times; plements he used before he ,laid down his life, 
and even as the lichen covera the stone, thesea- and the various vessels those who mourned him 
weed the rock, and the heather the mountain, buried with him. From a consideration of these 
this creative faculty has spread and spread and similar relics, Dr. Liibke passes rapidly on 
among mankind, till it has become the glorious to the art of the Aztecs in Mexico and Central 
|incrustation upon civilization we delight to America, and in all sees ideas of an artistic 
, Speak of as though it was a better world or kind. He considers the earliest step taken “ by 





cation to Parliament for power to construct a queendom, overlaying the grovelling among the awakening impulse to art” to be the erec- 
railway originally intended to be “light.” It common things. Art, art-power, and the art- tion of a hillock over the tomb of a hero; and 
is a boon to existing companies, but it is only _ world are a set of words, watch-words, belonging another, the raising of mighty blocks in combi- 
an admission of the fact that such a boon ought | to a strife, or strain, there has always been in nations that leave a spiritual impression as of 
to be extended to the public. | the best minds, since the most primitive of times, awe upon the mind. After this he finds the 

Bad as the present position of the engineering | to beautify, purify, and exalt our earthly life. next weak efforts at artistic creations taking the 
profession is, our author goes with us in looking | Whether born, as we have ventured tosurmise, of form of aspirations to erect monuments, with 
hopefully to its future. Certain great questions, | the most divine of our sympathies, human love, which to connect the adoration of Deity. At 
which have been neglected until their neglect or not, art has adapted itself to all the vicissi- first satisfied with the rade monumental column, 
involves not only cruel waste, but imminent peri], | tudes of man. It has survived dynasties and the mighty form of which was to his yearning 
are now demanding solution. The increasing desolation, neglect and misunderstanding, mind a symbol of the Supreme Being, man 
pressure of a population that doubles itself in a changes of circumstance, clime and faith; it gradually sought to invest such masses with a 
century, the increasing difficulty of maintaining has bided its time and it hag stood forth, accord- defiuite image of Deity, for which purpose he 
health, or even life, in cities that double their | ing to what was required of it; and after thon-| seems to have distorted his own features, as in 
population within forty years, calls for the| sands of years of solace and incentive to our the colossal head of Tiaguanaco, at Lake Titicaca, 
thorongh organisation of that service which | race it cheers us still, and ennobles everything in Peru. And from these manifestations of the 
may be compared to the circulating and the | within its influence. We are justified in looking | artistic thriving of all nations, the author pro- 
digestive systems of animal life. The water-| upon art as a mistress whose charms willendure ceeds to note how mental capacity, individual 
supply of cities and towns, pure, ample, and beyond the noon-day of the earth, even to its, character, outward circumstances, and the 
efficient in case of fire; the removal and dispo- | last and most refulgent sunset. | nature and government of countries, have com- 
sition of sewage; the redemption of our rivers; _ In Germany, where men seem to have a bined to develope art to its glorious prime. 
and brooks from a neglect that is rapidly con- | greater capacity for loving and proving all things Successive chapters on the ancient art of the 
verting them into pestilent sewers; the appli- than elaewhere, some such comprehensive view East, the art of Central Asia, of Western Asia, 
cation to agriculture of that mass of chemical of the attributes of art has been taken by several of Eastern Asia, India, China, and Japan, Greek 


fertilising power with which we now poison | 
rivers and estuaries ; the drainage of land; the. 
storing-up of that water, of which we are either 
anxious hastily to get rid, or helplessly desti- 


writers. Instead of frigidly rejecting as spurious art, Etruscan art, Roman art, bring us to the 
all art previous to Hellenic perfection, they have art of the Middle ages, with its researches into 
opened the fold and admitted within its pale,| early Christian art, the art of Islam and the 
absolutely, all material expression of the ideal Romanesque and Gothic styles; and thence to 


tute; and the production of fertile and certain ever made by man. They recognize the whole the architecture and plastic arts of modern 





crops by irrigation; all these are but so many length of the silver cord,—its entire continuity; times in the different European countries. A 
features of one department of the duty of the | the whole breadth and depth of the golden bowl— | comprehensive survey, surely. 
engineer,—the proper distribution and utilisation its ring of true metal that fracture would Ourauthor makes a great point of the con- 
of the rainfall. The steam plough has already destroy; and do not capriciously snap either , nexion of artistic creations with the innermost 
established its claim to rank as the best servant | asunder and make eelection of fragmenta as alone life of nations. Standing upon the banks of the 
of the farmer. Portable and convenient steam- | worth having. Among these writers we must Nile, and looking upon the so-called cradle of the 
engines are fast superseding the more costly class Dr. Lubke, whose work entitled “ The arts, “ red Egypt,” he points ont it was the won- 
labour both of man and of beast. But the History of Art” we are about to introduce to derful stream; its regalar, anpual rise and sub- 
farmer is still, to a most unnecessary extent, the notice of our readers. It has been trans- sidence, compelling the inhabitants of the rich 
dependent on the chances of a very variable lated by Mr. F. E. Bunnett, who will be praised valley watered by it to build protecting dykes 
climate. The engineer is aware that this is or blamed, according to people’s predilections, and embankments, and suggesting to them the 
entirely unnecessary. He can readily find the for having retained somewhat of the author’s formation of canals, that first gave an impetus to 
means, if consulted, of in-gathering crops, in- German style; and the broad grasp taken of the science, and raised the people of the Pharaohs 
dependently of the weather, and of drying hay subject is clenched by 400 illustrations, from above surrounding nations ; and to the same ex- 
and corn independently of the sun.  Surely,, which completeness it will be seen that this tent it was the despotic form of government that 
then, there is a busy and a useful future for the | history of art-power has not been undertaken in fixed the forms that art first assumed, and ren- 
engineer who takes this view of his duties, and a fantastic mood, nor completed in a day; dered them unchanging in the lapse of three 
who finds himself engaged by those who do the although more details in the modern section of thousand years. He gives, however, two reasons 
same. | the work would be an improvement, as we shall for this arrest of development :— 

The book which we have thus condensed will | elsewhere show. The author explains that his « Whatever finer distinctions in the conception of forms, 
we oomggen 2 rere tats gare Per ar: cp fs ¢ se enh a a ey ne 
Engineers and contractors will ise in proper understanding of art and its productions covered, the indwelling idea, range of view, the pro- 
it many portraits, though the name be not by showing him ite development aud historical portion of plastic industey or. the samstorthousan 
written beneath the picture: and legislators | progress, its unchangeable laws, ite principal ¢- years, fixed and unchangeable as the nature of the Ni e 
will discover hints here and there deserving | phases of essential and grand featares, rather valley. we ground ve. in comeniphie iohome anip be 
their attention. |than by dwelling on intermediate stages and og | te This oa cae de ber beeaiy 


walls and columns and ceilings, 











A Burizp City or GrorGia, iy WEsTERN 
Asia.—In certain excavations, says a journal of 
Tiflis, lately made on the banks of the Koura, 
at about half a mile from its confluence with the 
Arago, the remains of an ancient city have been 
discovered. ‘The tops of the houses are covered 
with a thick layer of earth. The supposition is 
that the catastrophe by which the place was 
engulphed occurred 2,000 years ago. A subter- 
ranean passage has also been found under the 
river. The workmen have collected several coins 
and earthen vases. 


preparations, which could be studied afterwards | designated, that sculpture and painting, whether used io 
d ting the i 


| in still more comprehensive works. We quote 
his words in continuation of this explanation :— 
“Bat my aim especially was to show the inner 
spiritual connexion in the artistic creations of 


Egyptian pyramids up to our own day, and to 
discover in them the grand ideas of the advance 
of the human race in civilization.” Dr. Liibke 
succeeds in doing much of what he undertakes, 
for when we close his two substantial volames 
we find we have traversed the whole wide field 


* The History of Art. By Dr. Wilhelm _Libke. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. London: Smith, Eider, & 


Co. 1868. 








the various epochs, from the time of the| 


with figures and reliefs, or whether they reared their 
colo: forms in front of the entrances, against the 
illars of the forecourts, or in the interior of the sanctuary, 
in every case they stood exclusively in the service « 
architecture. It is true that in all places this has been 
the primitive condition of the plastic arts; and even 
among the Greeks sculpture had at first to conform to the 
laws of architecture. Still, wherever a free development 
of the individual mind made its way among the people, 
and the plastic arts began to be inspired by their songs 
and odes, the chains were soon burst asunder, and the 
works of sculpture, resting on their own stres th, stood 
rt from the creations of architecture in a beauty of 
their own. That this spirit of the free development of 
the individual was lacking among the Egyptions, that, in 
the true Oriental subjection they blindly followed one 
despotic will, is the deeper reason why the plastic art 
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ould not rise in this people from its dependent position. 
By this the boundary is defined which characterises the 
Oriental turn of mind in general, which fetters all their 
artistic productions to the inexorable laws of architecture, 
and stifles in the germ all individual intellectual life. In 
the same manner, although with national modifications, 
we shall find this the case with ali the other races of the 
East.” 


The Euphrates, “ the river whose source is in 
Paradise,” and the Tigris were to the inhabitants 
of Central Asia what the Nile was to the 
Egyptians, and what the Ganges was to Eastern 
Asia. In each case the rising of the waters 
called out man’s resources to enable him to 
maintain his position on the fertile soils that 
owed so much to this periodical circumstance. 
The mighty ruins of both banks of the Euphrates 
are still the marvel of the world. Traces of 
palace after palace, rising terrace upon terrace, 
temples and tombs of colossal dimensions, vie 
with the ten miles of ruins on the Tigris, that pro- 
claim the site of Nineveh, in evoking our asto- 
nished admiration. In the sculpture of the 
Assyrians, however, there is no effort to express 
thought or feeling ; we find in it no aim beyond 





representing actual existence, reality; and it 
remains apparently unchanged either in the 
sphere of represention or mode of treatment! 
from the beginning to the end of their days. | 
The Medes and Persians came under the same | 
influences. First subjugated by the Assyrians, | 
and then conquering them, they intermingled | 
with them too much for their artistic creations 
to exhibit any remarkably distinctive character. 
Moreover, the plastic arts were still subservient 
to architecture: bound hand and foot. In the 
Ganges district, we find new moulds and grooves 
of thought emanating from the adoption of Budd. 
haism by the Hindoo people. Instead of the tame 
repetition of the same ideas over and over again, 
there is a more spirtual, speculative, self-conscious 
development apparent in the art-work, as well as 
an enthusiastic admiration of the beauties of 
vature. But thisis to a great extent over-ridden 
by the bewildering effect of the fancifal creations 
relating to the polytheism of Brahminism; and 
it requires a special talent to pick out the grace- 
ful tender poetic ideas that sprang out of high 
conceptions of the dignity and destiny of man, 
from the luxuriant and motley confusion of more 
unbridled fancies. But on leaving the vast 
sultry regions of the East, we come upon a people 
in the south of Europe, in whose hands the 
plastic arts reached a height of cultivation that 
has not since been surpassed. Here, again, 
Dr. Liibke would account for the chief destinc- 
tions in the mental conditions of the Greeks by 
the nature of their country. Sprung from the 
great Asiatic family from which the Indians 
and Pe-sians were descended, speaking the same 
language, and having the same manners and re- 
ligion, he considers that nothing but the pecu- 
liarities, the natural wealth and variety of the land, 
with its “* blue-sea floors,” of which they took pos- 








| jargon of what may be called artistic cant. 


rious character, in Apollo and Bacchus; of perfect grace 
in Aphrodite; of noble just wisdom in Pallas Athene; of 
maiden-like vigour in Artemus; of manly adroitness and 
cunning in Hermes; and other similar creations, in whom 
the round of human characters and qualities is typically 
established in broad lineaments, and serve as a generai 
standard, Whatever lay beyond this passed also beyond 
the power of Hellenic perception; and it would have been 
perfectly incompatible with the Greek nature to represent 
individual character in its modern sense.” 

In the Greek temple plastic art became free of 
the restraints by which the architecture of the 
East enchained it. Over and above the sculp- 
ture that formed the ornamentation of the fabric, 
and which was obliged to adapt itself to certain 
given outlines, there was the personation of the 
god or goddess within upon which the artist 
could lavish his unfettered powers. Perhaps 
from the vagueness or the ideality of the sub- 
ject, or, perhaps, from the different aspects and 
attractions it presents at different times accord- 
ing to the state of the mind, or, perhaps, from 
the actual want of clear notions, many writers 
upon art express themselves often mistily, 





moodily, and in a roundabout way, saying and 
unsaying things, and affecting a sort of dreamy | 
rapture which they express in an inarticulate 

Somewhat of these complications and of this 
veiled style of expression is used by Dr. Liibke in 
his enthusiastic contemplation of Greek art. | 


|Thus on one page he attributes the superiority 


of the Greek to a personal inner development 
and the unfolding of a national life with free | 
consciousness ; and on another he says no one 
was allowed to develope his power either for his 
own personal enjoyment or for the adornment of 
his own existence, which appears scarcely com- 
patible with the “ free consciousness ”’ quoted. 
In a third it is the contrast between the Ionians , 
and the Dorians, “‘so radically diverse though | 
dwelling on a common national soil, that invests 
Greek life with its wonderful depth, its rich 
value, and its stamp of perfection;” and in a 
fourth, it is the breaking up of the fellowship 
among the individyal states, after the Peloponne- | 
sian war, that enabled the individual subject to | 
extricate himself into a freer position, develope 
his powers with less restraint, and his rich’ 
talents with greater versatility ; and in a fifth, it | 
was the portrayal of the gods as a glorification of 
human beauty that gave the Greek artist his 
magic power. In the same half-contradictory | 
way, though he rejoices over the emancipation of | 
plastic art from the thraldom of architecture, | 
nearly all his illustrations represent Caryatida, | 
and bas-reliefs from friezes and figures from | 
pediments ; proving, indeed, that sculpture was 
never so beautiful as when she was the hand- 
maid of architecture, and never so much her) 
handmaid as in the days of the Greeks. 

The chapter upon the art of that wonderful 
people who appeared upon the face of Central | 
Italy as mysteriously as they faded from it, the | 
Etrurians, is, however, as clear, consecutive, and | 


dividuals so strongly as to constitute portraiture, 
we do not see. But Dr. Liibke atones for the 
insufficiency of some of his general views, and 
the contradictions into which this shortcoming 
betrays him, by his true admiration of all noble 


works when he comes to details. As he paces 
the sites of the temples, or gazes upon the ruins 
of the triumphal gates, baths, or amphitheatres, 
he is as much a Roman as he was a Greek when 
dwelling upon the matchless conceptions of 
Hellenic art. 

In early Christian art our aathor no longer 
sees the influence of geographical conditions at 
work, but the promptings of a spirit resolved to 
realise sew truths regardless of antique tradi- 
tions. Thus the Christian artist, in his need for 
materials with which to embellish his basilica, 
took all that was costly and possible from the re- 
mains of fallen temples, careless of old laws of 
proportion or arrangement, and placed bis glean- 
ings in new combinations that harmonized in his 
mind with the requirements of the new faith. 
“The remains of the columns of old temples and 
courts, most heterogeneous in size, material, 
beauty, and execution, were placed in the same 


| arcade of the new Christian church. Shafts too 


long were cut short, and those too short were 
heightened by higher bases or capitals; among 
the capitals themselves in the same colonnade, 
all conceivable shades of Corinthian, Com- 
posite, and Ionic forms would alternate, so 
that ancient architecture appeared chaotically 
let loose in its fundamental elements.” Painting 
was seized as a facile means of expressing the 
new ideas, and acquired great prominence in 
those times; while plastic art, especially in re- 
lief upon sarcophagi, represented scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments with much of the 
same feeling with which it had illustrated the old 
mythology. Mosaics and ivory carving were 
the vehicles, too, of many noble inspirations at 
avery early period. But, with the removal of 
the seat of government from the banks of the 
Tiber to the shores of the Bosphorus, came new 
expressions in Christian art. All traces of an- 
tique traditions were effaced by the adoption of 
Byzantine principles. The rectangular basilica 
was supplanted by a polygonal pillared structure 
with mighty arches, upon which rose a central 
dome, which grand feature, however, by the 
addition of a choir for the exigencies of the ser- 
vice, was not always maintained as a centre. 
This “ non-centralising element ” of the choir at 
the east end Dr. Liibke considers “an irrefat- 
able testimony to the disunion between ritualis- 
tic object and architectural design.” Byzantine 
forms have but little of his sympathies, but he 
admires the rich splendour of decorations blaz- 
ing with gold-coloured marbles and mosaics, 
with which the interiors of its domes and 
niches and internal wall surfaces were adorned, 
the abundance of which was one of the peca- 
liarities of the style; and gives very interesting 


session, could account for the marvellous strides | precise as we could wish. It was they who left | details of some of the principal buildings of this 


made by them. 
abundance, the Greeks enjoyed a climate that, | 


hands of their conquerors, the Romans, became 


Instead of tropical super- | the world the legacy of the arch, which, in the period. 


The art of Islam is described as being as 


though mild, was moderated by sea and moun- | the means of a farther long stride in the history largely affected by the nature of the land as it 
tain air,—a country that, though small, was of architecture. The author gives us examples was by the teachings of Mahomet, who forbade 


intersected and ramified by mountain ranges 
which divided it naturally into a number of 
small territories, and a soil that, though fruitfal, | 
required labour. It would be difficult, he ad-_ 


of their tombs, their relievi, wall-painting, and 
mirrors, and passes on to the art of the great | 
realistic people who conquered them and the, 
world. It was the Etruscan legacy that enabled | 


all figurative representations. The roving life 
of the Arabians, the boundless wilderness of the 
desert, the expanse of sky in which glittered 
the stars of the northern and southern hemi- 


vances, to find conditions more likely to generate the Romans to erect buildings on a larger scale sphere, gave birth, the author considers, to a 
mental independence, or an art-power of a purer, | than those of Greece, he points out. “So long frame of mind as much inclined to fantastic 
nobler type. Then the habits that allowed the as the covering of a stone building could only be extravagance as to keen, one-sided speculation ; 


unfettered development of the body, and the 
gymnastics that cultivated power and dexterity, 
and with these grace, helped in the course of 
generations to make this people more beautifal, 
manly, and noble than any other; and their 
scant though elegant drapery left the harmonious 
proportions and movements of their limbs ever 
before the artist as a constant study. Not 
individual characteristics nor casual forms, how- 
ever, were sought by Greek artiste for por- 
trayal; but out of their wide observation they 
realised a general type of excellence that, with 
slight modifications to express such differences 
as sex, youth, maturity, and age, served their 
every purpose. We see the fine oval of the face, 
the low and narrow brow passing almost in con- 
tinuation into the nose without indentation on 
the profile, the large straight-cut eye in its 
broad, deep socket, the fall lips and projecting 
chin in the whole circle of characters they 
represented. Dr. Liibke, noticing this rejection 
of individual traits by Greek art, saye,— 


“‘It is satisfied with the expression of the highest sove- 





reign will and sovereign mind in Jupiter; with that of lofty 
womanly a, in Hera; of heroic manly power in 
Hercules ; of youthful beauty, either of a re! or luxu- 


| effected by mighty horizontal beams, as was the 


case in the East and among the Greeks, architec- | 
tural work was limited in its scope, and was | 
dependent on the natural conditions of the stone, | 
which afforded horizontal beams only to a small | 
extent; but after the combination of wedged- | 
shape stones had been devised, which, by the. 
tendency of their various parts to their centre of 
gravity was kept in a firm span, the art of build. | 
ing was in a great measure freed from natural | 
hinderances, and the courts could be formed with 
much more size and variety, and the ground- 
plan with greater freedom than before.” 

But though the Romans adapted Etruscan dis- 
coveries, and invited Greek artists to their capital, 
he considers art never enjoyed the hearty de- 
light of the people, but remained always a laxury 
belonging to the rich and powerful. With some 
obscurity he intimates that architecture was 
employed to adorn life, ennoble power, and 
attract the people, “without standing in closer 
affinity to the Roman character by its applica- 
tion to the practical necessities of life.” How 
this statement corresponds with the tendency to 
realism in sculpture for architectural purposes, 
which marked the distinctive peculiarities of in- 





and, because there was no distinct horizon line, 
no variety in the forms of nature on which 
his eye could rest, the imagination of the 
son of the desert revelled in the formless, 
and passed from one idea to another with- 
out repose. When this impassioned race 
began to overrun the world in their fer- 
vour of religious ecstacy, they had, then, no 
national art; and when they did not adapt 
Christian charches to their own mode of worship, 
they obtained Christian architects from the 
Byzantine court to build their mosques. But 
as time passed, we find they introduced in the 
halls and arcades of their buildings the pointed 
arch, the horse-shoe arch, and the keel arch; a 
vaulting peculiar to themselves, consisting of 
separate niche-like vaulted calottes projecting 
over each other, sometimes likened in its effect 
to that of stalactite caves; and that rich wall 
decoration composed of the mingling of animal 
and vegetable forms, with entwining geometric 
figures that we call Arabesque; the brilliant 
whole forming an architectural style as distinct 
as any other, and infinitely more fanciful. The 
author whose steps we are now following, thus 
paradoxically speaks of it:—“It lacked that 
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definite stamp which only appears when the | tents of the work will induce those interested in 
imagination, restrained by reflection, produces | art to read it. We turn over the teaming pages 
pure creations. Instead of this, the architec-/devoted to the Cinque-cento period and its 
ture of the Arabians presents the same com-| palaces, its marvellous sculptures and thrilling 
bination of striking contrasts as clings to their! paintings, the German wood-carving of the 
whole mental nature; a bald, cold exterior, with | fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, magic work in 
@ fantastically decorated interior; monstrous | bronze, feeling as we gaze upon so much of man’s 
confused masses, and a magic complexity of | industry and intellect, as though we were in one 
ornament ; death-like stiffness and inexhaustibly | of the treasure-houses of the world till our atten- 
rich life. If we were disposed to be captions, | tion is arrested bythe Germanestimate of our own 
we might ask whether the last two conditions | position among art-wealth producers. England, in 
can be reconciled in this manner. the nineteenth century, it sets forth, has no great 

The Romanesque style was the result of | importance in the artistic cultivation of archi- 
the remains of antique culture acting upon /|tecture. Smirke’s Covent-garden Theatre and 
the minds of the Germanic races endeavour- | Barry’s Houses of Parliament are the only two 
ing to express Christianity. They accepted | buildings whose fame has reached the historian 
the Basilica, but altered its proportions to of art. “The most original and valuable of the 
such an extent a8 to give it a new character. later productions of English architecture,” he 
The nave was divided from the choir by tran- | says, “are the numerous large and small country 
septs, which gave the ground-plan the figure of | residences in which a free picturesque element 
the Cross; and the choir was extended to seat is successfully introduced.” ‘Three English 





the large number of monks requiring accommo- |architects only out of our present list are men- | 


dation. In some churches the ritual require-| tioned, and these are not associated by the 
ments called forth a second choir, and occa- faintest allusion with their works. Again, we 
sionally a second transept ; and in others pro- are accredited with only three sculptors worthy 
vision was made for nuns by the erection of of note, besides Gibeon ; and in ashort catalogue 
galleries at the western part of the nave. Two of our recent painters, about a dozen in number 
towers formed the leading feature of the western including several who have laid down the brush 
portal. Many ground-plans, illustrations of for ever, we miss some of our chief artists. 
bases of columns, capitals from Gurk, Horpiez, This shows us it is easier to take a comprehen- 


and Heiligen Kreutz; friezes from Wiener- | sive view of the past than of the present: the | 


Neustadt, and Schwartz-Rheindorf ; views of the latter is too vast, too full, too varied for mea- 


cathedrals of Worms, Treves, Spires, and Lim- surement by mortal man. While acknowledg-— 


burg ; Palermo, 8. Marco Venice, Modena, Peter- | ing the difficulty, Dr. Liibke generalizes in this 
borough, and numerous monastery churcives ;| way :— 
fragments of faultless cloisters, marvels of por‘.ls, | i aici ini dialicn eben wie be a 
towers, snatches of other details of beauty,| , “The interest which different nations take in the 
: * ? | devel t of the art of the present d f ch - 
dy - oan our one a —_ Fatic importance. Foremoat™ stands “Germany, “from 
nting becam toge' - | whence the reorganisati art, ri it is i 
dinate to Bc eon da ui if we name Pe a ee cnenated. Age Next to the Germans, the 
the wall-paintiogs at 8. Savin, Schwariz-Rhein- | order agtin wo bring back art to seriousness and depth; to 


dorf, St. Michael at Hildesheim, and Siena, the | moderation, and to beauty. . . . . . Since the liberation war 
relievi from Aquila and Pisa lost none of their pesgachise 3 — eS Ee in F nee @ a 

. . eae . . whic oncelyv asnions its s i nits own 
power in so doing. The assimilation of antique | distinct style. Belgium and Holland have also 


traditions with Christian necessities being per- | since that period # revised culture of national art, and 


England has displayed, more than in former centuries, | 


fected, the Germanic mind began to make pro- ne 45. . 
gress in new directions. Chivalry, a freedom | srrived at able. results, in many branches of art. The 
of inquiry in religious matters, attended by a/ South, on the « other bend, io ctathingly behind other tendo 
i ; in artisti tion. Neither i enean peni 

deepe t devotion, . feeling of yah ga for the nor ta ths Mallon Save any ingentens ead Soak avevully 
female sex, the revival of the nation’s poetry, all | produced.” 

helped to bring about an entirely new spirit, “a 
presentiment of afresh spring,” which architec- 
ture expressed by the free, bold, gracefal forms | manner, so much of what man has essayed to 


which we call Gothic, but- which in Central | do and succeeded in doing in all ages and in all | 


Europe has been called “German,” and “ old| places, and we look upon the brilliant mass of 
German,” although it was France, moved by the | brainwork, impressed with its earnest striving, 
mighty social revolution of the Crusades, that | its gradual attainment of sublimity, and its still 
first worked them out. Now, the pointed arch, | ripening power, we feel a conviction that if this 
before used superficially, became part of the con-| were taught in our schools, if the young, let 
struction of all edifices. The cathedrals of them be ever so rough and rude, were shown 
Rheims, Beauvais, and 8. Maclou, Rouen, in| this mighty panorama of man’s endeavour and 
France ; the exquisite townhalls of Ypres, and | success, their lives would take more elevated 
Oudenarde in the Netherlands; a selection of tones. In all probability some aspiration would 
German churches, a dazzling gable from S8./ shape itself and fill many a breast otherwise 
Stephen’s, Vienna, Miinster townhall, and the! callous. No one could sit down content with 
hall of the Artushof, Dantzic, in Germany ;/ dirt, disorder, idleness, or grovelling, who knew 
glimpses of the cathedrals of Wells, Worcester, | of all this industry, this beauty, and poetry 
Salisbury ; details from Exeter, York, and West-| achieved by other men. Surely every one would 
minster, in England; the cathedral of Dron-| long to add a link to the glorious chain, and so 
theim, in Norway ; the cathedrals of Siena, and | be lifted up out of their unsavouriness, unre- 
the churches of Certosa and S. Petronio, Bologna, | straint, laziness, or sordidness, as the case 
with a bit of the sweet Palazzo Buonsignori,| might be. We cordially commend Dr. Liibke’s 
Siena, in Italy; and the cathedrals of Burgos | comprehensive work, not the less because we 








and Toledo, in Spain, are given as illustrations of | find in it the basis for such a popularization of | perso 


this period of art. Dr. Liibke dwells long and_| the history of art. 
luminously upon the plastic productions of this | 
age, which kept pace in their development witb | 
the national mind. He says of them,— | 

“An animated striving, similar to that which we have THE ARMOUR AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


geen in our considerations’ upon architecture, long | : : 
laboured at the remodelling of the old forms; andabout|) THE Meyrick collection of armour and arms is 


the middle of the thirteenth century, a new style had re- | . 7 th 

ited, which was indeed in every Fespect different from | HOW set up in the long gallery — 
that which Romanesque art could have produced.| gardens of the Horticultural iety. e 
Scarcely, however, had this form reached its perfection, | authorities wisely called in Mr. J. R. Planché, 





than it spread as rapidly and uncontrollably as Gothic) Somerset Herald, and under his careful direction | 


Fr a ese clopied nih Onesocnd by als thee | the whole has been set up chronologically; Mr. 
affording testimon of how —— it expressed the| C, Pierce and Mr. C. C. Black having been his 
feeling of the age. The whole of the fourteenth century ad-/| ,hief assistants. Each reign is marked out by 
hered universally to the newstyle of art, which on this very banners of the livery colours ofthe Royal Houses, 


account in became conventional, and often d . 
sented lene "camel mannerism, just as the phe separated by a slight fence formed with weapons 


homage of the Minnesingers was speedily transformed | of the period,—a capital idea, as thus, while mis- 
into courtly etiquette.” take is prevented, the coup d’cil ia not interfered 
Much as we should like to tell our readers of | with. The general effect is very fine; the collec- 


, all paintings, the | tion, indeed, has never been seen properly before, 
ie tah ye pe Hetioor ayy bv and an artist may go into each bay, and for the 


altar pictures, the rich glass-painting, the minia- L t 
cana, the ecsioationn, given as samples of the | first time, so far as we know, feel certain _ 
art of those times, we must pass on, as we wish | everything around him _belongs to the peri 

to notice the scantiness with which the creations | concerning which he is in search of information. 
of the moderns have been mentioned. Our| Many lessons are quietly taught by this arrange- 
regret is lessened, however, by the conviction | ment, and if it do not lead to the reform we 
that the indication we have given of the con- | have long called for in the national collection in 





the Tower of London, we shall be as much sur- 
prised as we are that the jumble there has 
been allowed to exist so long as it has been. As 
an example of the sort of lesson to which we 
refer, look at the breastplates. Arranged, as 
they are, chronologically, the gradual alte- 
ration in the form which took place, serving 
to mark the exact date of a specimen, is at 
once observable. In the first instance they 
are globular, afterwards somewhat flatter, and 
then they are seen to have a line running down 
the centre. In a succeeding reign, this front line 
becomes pointed close up to the neck ; gradually 
the point comes lower, until, in the time of Eliza- 
beth, it is seen only in the shape of a recession 
of the breastplate at the waist. With the pistols, 
again, by keeping those of each reign together, 
any distinctive peculiarity is at [once obvious; 
thus, while in a previous reign all the handles 
| are seen to have a globular termination ; in the 
reign of Charles II. the globe is elongated. 

| Togoa little into detail: the first bay is appro- 
| priated to works of early art, some of them un- 
| matchable; the other bays range from Henry VII. 
to William III. Foremost in the first bay will 
_ be observed the gilt bronze coating of a shield, 
/made by the Britons (or, as we would rather 
,Say, the Gauls), in imitation of the Roman 
‘scutum. This priceless and beautiful work was 
, found in the bed of the River Witham, Lincoln- 
shire, with several broken swords and spear- 
heads of bronze, and presented to Sir 8. Meyrick 
by the Rev. H.W. Sibthorp. The umbo, or boss, is 
studded with pieces of red cornelian. “ The orna- 
ment,” Sir Samuel remarks, “is just such an 
attempt to rival Roman art as would be made by a 
less civilised nation.’ During the recent examina- 
tions the fact has been arrived at that the rude 
figare of a lion was originally pinned on to the 
face of the shield : the pin-holes are visible, but 
it requires a peculiar position to detect the form. 
Above the shield is a British or Gaulish helmet 
matching it remarkably. A few corroded sword- 
blades, bosses of shields, and a spur or two, form 
the total of the military remains as yet discovered 
of the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans. Of 
their personal ornaments, there exist ample and 
rich collections, but from the perishable nature 





|of their body armour, which was principally 


composed of rings or small plates, of various 


| forms, stitched upon leather or linen, no authentic 
When we have had shown us, in this compact | 


specimen has descended to us. Within the last 
ten years, four or five helmets of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries have been discovered ; but 
previously to the death of Sir Samuel Meyrick 
in 1848, no armour was known to exist in Eng- 
land of a date earlier than that of the helmet 
and gauntlets of Edward the Black Prince, 
preserved by good fortune rather than good 
guardianship in Canterbury Cathedral. Amongst 
the head-pieces exhibited, is the jousting helmet 
of Sir Richard Pembridge, who died in 1375, and 
which was formerly suspended over his tomb in 
Hereford Cathedral. It was presented to Sir 
Samuel by the dean and chapter! A masked 
bourginot, with a vizor made to represent a 
human face, with formidable moustaches, is 
curious. This species of helmet, taking alto- 
gether more the shape of a human head, had its 
name from its being of Burgundian origin. 

In this same compartment is the beautiful 
ivory saddle, engraved all over with love verses 
in old German, and with the figures of the two 
nages whose sentiments they express carved 
in high relief and in the costume of the time. 

The collection includes twelve mounted figures 
in full panoply; some of them as in the act of 
tilting. 

The earliest complete suit in the Meyrick col- 
lection, the first mounted figure in the gallery, 
| dates from about 1445, the reign of Henry VI. 
| Although the era of complete plate is as- 





signed with good reason to the previous reign of 


Henry V., and the armour of that time possessed 
characteristics which could not easily be mis- 
taken, it is a singular fact, that in no public or 
private collection in England, France, or Ger- 
many, we know of, nor in the works that have 
been published illustrating the armouries of 
Russia, Spain, and Sardinia, is there to be found 
a suit which could be confidently ascribed to an 
earlier date than 1425. The tilting helmet, 
saddle, and shield of Henry V. are almost out of 
sight, over his tomb in Westminster Abbey, and 
helmets and spurs of that period are to be met 
with occasionally. Some bascinets will be found 
in the present collection, but not a fragment of 
the long steel coats that were worn at Harfleur 
or Agincourt has been as yet identified. In the 
Tower of London, in the Ambras Collection at 





Vienna, and elsewhere, the earliest suits present 
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the same features as those to be observed in this| gestion, and what was the result ?—the silken 
mounted knight. The headpiece is the salade— | housings rent to ribbons, streaming in the wind, 
so called from the Italian celata—introdaced to|add action to the horse, tell of the fury of the 
England apparently in the reign of Henry VI.,| fight, and satisfy the archeologist, while they 
though the bascinet continued to be worn with | display the peculiar genius of the painter, and 
and without the vizor. The peculiarity of the | give additional effect to the picture. . 

salade consists in its covering only the upper; Amongst the fire-arms at South Kensington, 
half of the face, a horizontal aperture being | dating from the commencement of the six- 
made for the sight, as in the earlier tilting hel- | teenth to the close of the seventeenth century, 
mets, and projecting considerably behind, where | will be found the dragon, so called from the 
it terminates in a peak like the knight’s chapeau, | head represented at the muzzle, and from 
which was usually worn over it. The lowerpor-|the use of which the troops now known as 
tion of the visage is guarded by a piece called | dragoons derived their name; a hand-mortar 
the hause col, rising above the chin, and almost | of the time of Elizabeth, for throwing grenades ; 
meeting the rim of the salade. The breast and | a snaphaunce, a blunderbuss, wheel-lock pistols, 
backplates are of exquisite form and workman-|and dags of various dates. Here is also a 
ship, and are fiuted in the most tasteful manner, | matchless cross-bow of ivory, of the time of 
imitating the gatherings of some textile fabric. Henry VI., carved with figures in the military 
The sollerets, or steel shoes, are sharply pointed, | and civil costume of the period, and shields of 
a distinguishing characteristic of this epoch, arms, amidst which that of Bavaria is conspicu- 
and the outlines of all the pieces extremely ous; and, as a curiosity, notice the baton of the 
elegant. It is of German manufacture. On the renowned Duke of Alva, presented to him by 
left arm is a fine shield, also German ; the notch | Philip Il.of Spain. It is of steel, hollow, to contain 
on the side was called the bouche, and was made the muster-roll of the army, and covered outside 
for the passage of the lance. It doesnot appear | with Arabic numerals in gold, with divisions of 
before the reign of Henry IV. in England. The silver on a russet ground. These are the results 





position of the semaphore arms, displayed imme- 
diately below them : red for stop, and green for 
caution or walking pace, for vehicles or horses 
while passing over the crossing. The stop posi- 
tion of the semaphore arm is the horizontal, 


and the caution position the of 45° at its 
janction with the pillar. The eof working will 
be the same by day and night: the same action 
will turn on a green light and drop the arm, or 
will show a red light and raise the arm to the 
horizontal position. The arms are 4 ft. long, 12 
in. broad at the onter ends, and 8 in. broad at 
the necks. The complete apparatus should show 
four arms, and four lights to correspond with 
them; but in this experimental pillar, it has not 
been considered n to take power to stop 
the traffic in one of the four intersecting streets. 
There are accordingly three semaphore arms, 
and three magnifying discs of 6 in. diameter, 
which will each show red or green lights at 
night, in accordance with the position of the 
arms. The intended action of the apparatus is 
this :—When the signals are in their normal con- 
dition, that is, the semaphore arm dropped or a 
green light displayed, all vehicles and horses will 
be required to pass at a slow pace over the cross- 





bright suit,’ stamped with the Nuremberg arms, of calculations, according to the system of war-|ing. When the three arms are raised to the hori- 
denotingthe place of its manufacture,wasbrought fare in the sixteenth century, by which the zontal position, and red lights are displayed, the 
from Vienna by the French General Amielle, general is apprised what number of men would | traffic, as regards vehicles and horses will be 
and is assigned by tradition to Maximilian occupy any given space. | atopped across the end of Parliament-street, and 
king of the Romans. The black and gold one is Two of the chief treasures in this collection between Parliament-street and Bridge-street, in 
said to have belonged to an Elector of Bavaria.| are the targets of the Emperor Charles V., ‘each direction, in both cases. The traffic from 
We must not attempt, however, a complete ac- and of Francis I., King of France, with which Great George-street, to the right or left of the 
count ; that will, donbtless, be given by our we must end our notice of this part of the crossing, and on the west side of it, will not be 
contemporaries of the daily press at the proper collection. The first is the work of Hiero- interfered with. The signals are seen from the 
time. But we muat briefly point out the fluted nymo Spacini, a Milanese artist, whose name is entrance to Birdcage-walk, from Westminster- 
suit, date about 1495; the singular puffed and engraved in the centre, around the spike under- bridge, from the end of Whitehall, and from Old 
slashed suit, in imitation of the dress of the | neath the two gilt cinquefoils. It is of steel,and Palace-yard, which is a great advantage as con- 
day, A.D. 1510; and another, with cuisses, ornamented with forty-eight gilt engravings, on trasted with the uplifted hand of the policeman, 
ribbed and engraved with a masterly freedom, a groundwork of niello, arranged in four concen- not seen until the crossing is reached. The 
in the very best style of the German school; tric circles. The innermost represents thetwelve arma are 18 ft., and the lights 20 ft. above the 
the black armour of a Knight of St. George signs of the Zodiac; the next, twelve subjects ground level. The pillar is about five tons in 
of Ravenna, A.D. 1525; and the suit of from classical mythology ; the third, twelve inci- weight, and is let down about 4 ft. below the 
Genoese armour, with raised white ornament dents in the life of the Emperor ; and the fourth, surface. Its foundation is a bed of concrete 6 ft. 
on a black ground, the prototype of the embossed as many illustrations of Holy Writ. As the latest square, and a stone of about 4 ft. square, and 14 
armour, which indicated the rapidly approaching historical event represented on it is the submis- | in. thick. 
confession of its inutility as a personal defence sion of the Landgrave of Hesse, which took place’ The whole of the apparatus for working the 
by the elaborate art lavished on its decoration. in 1547, it is presumed that it was made about signals, inclading the arrangement for changing 
We repeat the expression of our desire that 1550. The companion to this valuable relic, the the colours of the lights, is concealed, excepting 
artists will make good use of the opportunity target of Charles’s great contemporary Fran- a horizontal barabout 9 in. long, which is pulled 
now open to them. In an account that was cis I., was exhumed in France, and has suffered out from the side when the signals are set to 
written of the armour exhibited amongst the greatly from the pickaxe, which was struck “stop.” The idea of applying the semaphore 
Art- Treasures at Manchester in 1857, Mr.| through it. The design is attributed to Giulio and coloured light system of signalling, as com- 
Planché tells a story which is not without its Romano, or his’contemporay Primaticcio. | monly employed on railways, to the regulation of 
lesson. Sir David Wilkie consulted him re- | Half a dozen lines and then, with renewed con- | street traffic, originated with Mr. Knight, super- 
specting the now well-known pictare of Jobn | gratulations to all concerned in giving the public intendent of the South-Eastern Railway, who. 
Knox preaching the Reformation. He was this exhibition, we close our account. A second made the recommendation to a select committee 
desirous, he said, of being very correct in the gallery contains a number of examples of Eastern of the House of Commons, in 1866. He recom- 
costume he had introduced, and requested a | arms and armour, some very fine ivories, a case mends it for the protection of authorized foot 
candid opinion upon it; the picture being then or two of miscellaneous antiquities, and a few crossings; for narrow side-streets to stop the 
finished, and ready for removal to the Royal | pictures. A small frame amongst the latter may traffic in one of the directions ; and for streets 
Academy, for the purpose of exhibition. On its|or may not attract attention; it contains two wholly or partially closed for repair, and the 
being pointed out to him that he had introduced miniatures by Holbein,—one, King Henry VIII.; adjoining streets to which the traffic may be 
in the gallery of the church, military personages the other, Anne of Cleves. Without information diverted. 


wearing the barred helmets of the time of | they would be looked at with careless eyes. We’ 








Charles I. in the reign of Mary Stuart, he re- 
plied that his reason for so doing was, that 
these persons were to be supposed as having 
visited the church with a desire to be unknown ; 
and yet he had actually selected the open head- 
piece of the seventeenth century, through the 
bars of which the face was distinctly visible, in 
preference to the helmet of the sixteenth, the 
closed vizor of which would have defied 


have seen a good many portraitures of these indi- | 
viduals, some of them betterthanthese. With what | r 

different feeling, however, must they be regarded | GRATE. OF TER BEN. 4, 1 PUES. 
when it is known that by these portraits were’ It is with deep regret that we announce the 
brought about their marriage. It was at sight death of the Rev. John Lewis Petit, B.A., the 
of this very miniature, in 1540, that the king fell well-known archeologist and artist. His writ- 
in love with the lady whom he designated, when ings, his lectures at the Architectural Exhibi- 
he saw her herself, a Flanders mare, and put tion, and his bold and effective architectural 
away from him a few months afterwards! | sketches, in colours and pen-and-ink, are fami- 


scrutiny! The glaring absurdity of this ana- 
chronism was, notwithstanding, allowed by the we | 
painter to remain, and to be disseminated 

by the burin of the engraver, although it : 7 ‘f 

might have been remedied in half an bones BRR AS ROR SNe ee 

as much advantage to the effect of the picture} THe semaphore signal-post that has been 
#6 to its historical accuracy. This reminds us| erected by Messrs. Saxby & Farmer, railway- 
of one more creditable to the taste of another | signal engineers, to the order of Sir Richard 
Royal Academician. Mr. A. Cooper, while at | Mayne, with the authority and sanction of the 
work on the “ tattle of Bosworth,” consulted | late Secretary for the Home Department, at the 
Meyrick as to how King Richard III.’s ioeee | evath end of Parliament-street, Westminster, 
thould be caparisoned. “ In silk housings, em- | has excited some attention. The signal-pillar is 
broidered with the royal arms,” was the answer, | of cast-iron and hollow; the rods and cranks 
covering the steed from his ears to his hoofs.” | by which the signals are worked, and the gas- 
“Oh!” exclaimed the mortified artist, “that will | pipe by which the lights are supplied, being ad- 
never do for me: my principal object is to paint | justed and carried up in the inside of the pillar. 
White Surrey, and if I cover him from head to| It is 24 ft. high from the level of the street 
foot, as you describe, I may as well not paint |refage upon which it stands. The base of the 
him at all.” “But,” rejoined the antiquary, | pillar is octagonal in form, and about 20 in. in 
“you tell me the moment you have chosen is|diameter at the bottom. It tapers upwards, 
thst in which Richard made his last desperate | and has projecting mouldings returned round 
charge. Now, as this was at the close of the|the top of each of the sections from which it 
battle, the caparisons of the horse would pro-| contracts. The upper portion of the shaft is 
bably by that time have been cut and torn to round, and has a spiral bead, from about half 
shreds, and the colour and anatomy of the horse | height to the neck. At the top there is a 
in that case might be rendered eufliciently visible | box, from which lights issue, corresponding, as 














for your purpose.” Cooper jumped at the sug-|regards the colours shown by them, with the 


liar to most of our readers. Some of his papers 
and a fac-simile of one of his pen-and-ink 
sketches will be found in earlier volumes of the 
Builder. Mr. Petit’s death, ten days ago, was 
most unexpected,and,comparatively, sudden. A 
week or two since he visited London, and on his 
return to Lichfield, whilst engaged in his 
favourite pursuit of sketching, caught a slight 
cold in the neck. This speedily tock a danger- 
ous form, from which he never recovered. 

He was born at the commencement of the 
present century, and was nephew of Louis 
Hayes Petit, M.P. Studying at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he took his B.A. degree in 1823. He 
was a frequent contributor of papers on archi- 
tecture and archeology to various journals, and 
at the time of his death was engaged upon an 
illustrated description of Howden Church. 
Amongst his published works we may mention 
“ Illustrations of Church Architecture,” in 1841; 
“ Remarks on Architectural Character, and on 
the Principles of Gothic Architecture as applied 
to ordinary Parish Churches,” in 1846; “A 
Description of the Abbey Church, Tewkesbury,” 
in 1848 ; “ Lectures on Architectural Principles,” 
oe “Lectures on Architectural Studies,” in 
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ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES IN GERMANY. 


ON a former occasion, in giving an account of 
the biennial meeting of German architects, held 
at Hamburg in September last, we briefly re- 
ferred to this subject, promising to return to it so 
soon as the particulars should reach us. We are 
indebted to the courtesy of an occasional corre- 
spondent residing abroad, for a copy of a journal 
pr sagg enables us to elicit the subjoined informa- 

ion. 

It appears that previous to the year 1855, the 
charges for professional labours were so arbitrary 
and various all over Germany, that the Archi- 
tectural Society of Hanover determined to at- 
tempt the task of fixing those , and in 
issuing them obtained the adherence of all its 
members to the new rules; but their exertions 
did not rest here, Thanks to the insertion of 
the charges in various architectural publications, 
and in sundry professional pocket-books and 
almanacs, they obtained more and more volun- 
tary adherents, until, in the year 1864, a second 
scale was issued at Stuttgart, for the use of 
those practising in Southern Germany. This 
was followed in the year 1867 by a third seale, 
issued by the Society of Architects and Engi- 
neers of Prague. But the Stuttgart rule found | 
most favour for the time being, it being under- 
stood that the whole subject should come on for 
general discussion at the Hambarg meeting 
lastautumn, Three distinct propositions, based 
on different principles, were accordingly brought 
up at the meeting, to be discussed and 
framed into one law, which should be bind- 
ing throughout Germany. They came from 











head, that of a sliding scale, decreasing in| 


proportion to the amount of contract, the meet- 
ing adopted the Hanoverian tables; whilst the 
third question, that of time and labour, was 
passed in favour of the Berlin proposals. But 
the question of four and a half per cent. on the 
costs, as basis to the modifications above given, 
did not finally pass without a very animated 
discussion. As a starting-point, it was agreed 
to suppose the erection of a town-house of the 
value of 30,000 thalers (about 4,5001.), and the 
amount of time and labour devolving upon an 
architect in such a case, was carefully gone into. 
Stuttgart demanded a remuneration of 1,936, 
Hanover 1,359, and Berlin only 1,200 thalere, 
being 6, 44, and 4 per cent. respectively; and it 
was only after a lengthened discassion that 
Stuttgart was outvoted, and the Hanoverian 
scale of 4} per cent. was adopted,—a measure 
which Berlin was of course not unwilling to 
consent to. 








THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT. 


A LECTURE on technical instruction has been 
delivered by Mr. John Plummer at the Bedford 
Institute, Bethnal-green. The Rev. Septimus 
Hansard, rector of Bethnal-green, presided. The 
lecturer deseribed the condition of technical 
education on the Continent, and the advantages 
gained by Continental industry thereby. He 
thought primary edacation was the great want 
of this country. Let that be looked after, and 
scientific education would take care of itself. 








room for 400 or 500 scholars, living too far off 
to go home to dinner, and for whom a dinner 
will be provided at a cost of 6d. per head, ard 
adjacent to the dining-room will be the neces- 
sary kitchens and cooking apparatus. On the 
ground floor five long rooms will be set apart 
for hats and cloaks. The remaining rooms on 
this and the two upper floors will be class-rooms, 
of which there will be seventeen, varying in size, 
but on the average large enough for a class of 
sixty boys. To facilitate marching out of the 
playground into the school, an inclined plane is 
substituted for steps; and to prevent serious 
accidents on the staircase, it is to be a square 
one, with flights of eight steps on each side, and 
@ large corner landing between each flight ; so 
that it will be all put impossible for a boy to fall 
down more than eight ‘steps. Mr. Tite, M.P., 
had a prominent part in the ceremony. A site 
has been purchased in Southwark, upon which it 
is proposed to erect a branch school for the 
south side of London. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Ar Leominster Waterworks the arch of the 
newly-constructed reservoir, near the Newlands, 


| has given way, in consequence, it is stated, of 


the large quantity of soil placed upon it, and 
the arch not having been built sufficiently 
strong. The cost of rebuilding it is estimated 
at about 3001. 

At Heanor Church the wall opposite the 
chancel window has fallen, a great quantity of 


Hanover, from Stuttgart, and from Berlin, He recommended the study of mathematics and | earth falling with it, as well as some grave- 
although all three were founded upon the basis explained the working of the Government 8tones. To an onlooker the church appears to 
originally propounded by the former of those | Science and Art Classes, the Royal School of b® in a dangerous position, being little more 
cities, namely, @ general per-centage of four and | Mines, Whitworth Scholarships, &c. In re-|than a yard from what is now the edge of the 
sponding to the customary vote of thanks, Mr. bank ; but it is said to be built on a good and 


a half, with modifications. 

!, According to the greater or lesser amount, 
of artistic execution. 

II, According to the amount of the contract; 
and 

III. According to the greater or Jesser amount | 
of time and labour which may devolve upon the | 
architect in superintending. 

Hanover divided the former of these modifica- | 
tions into three heads, namely,— 

1. Plain country-houses. 

2. Middle-class town-houses; and 

a private residences, public buildings, | 
de. &e. 

Berlin made a similar division; whilst Stutt- 
gart submitted five heads, namely,— 

1. Town and country houses of a plain cha- 
racter. 

2. Ordinary town-houses, and the plainer class 
of public buildings. 

3. Houses of a better class, and somewhat 
larger public buildings. 

4. Edifices of monumental character, man- 
sions, &c. | 

5. Decoration and monuments. | 

The second modification, namely, that of vary- | 
ing the per-centage according to the amount, | 
was also variously advocated. Hanover sub. | 
mitted eight scales of charges, as proper remu- | 
neration for works ranging from 75!. up to 
150,0001. ; Stattgart had also a graduated scale 
for works from 6001. to 120,0001. in value; whilst 
Berlin, agreeing in the main to the Hanover 
scale, suggested that the highest charge should | 
be on sums under 4501., and the lowest on sums | 
over 30,0001. 

The third modification was that according to 
the time and labour expended. All three pro- 
posals agreed in holding that the cherges should | 
vary according to the phases through which a | 
building, or a proposed building, had passed, | 
although they differed in the classification of | 
those phases. Hanover divided them thus :— 

1. Sketches and rough estimates. 

2. Working drawings and exact estimates, 
together with the necessary details, super- 
vision, &c. 

Stuttgart had three divisions :— 

1. Sketches, plans, and estimates. 

2. Details. 

3. Supervision, and settling accounts of extras 
and omiasions. 

Whilst Berlin divided “ time and labour” into 
no less than six heads. 

We will not trouble the reader with the details 
of the discussions which these propositions called 
forth ; he will probably be sufficiently contented 
to know the results, which were these :— 

With regard to the classification of buildings, 
the Stattgart division, which we have given 





| of the Science and Art Department. 
_a first-class certificated science teacher, will con- 
| duct the classes, and an influential local com- 

mittee has been formed to carry out the object. 


Plummer gave a short account of his career as 


|a prize student of the Spitalfields School of 


Design, and was followed by the Rev. Chairman, 


| who described the success of the Bethnal-green 


science classes, and the probable popularity and 
usefulness of the museum now erecting in 
Bethnal-green. 

| A public meeting has also been held in Poplar, 
| at the All Saints National Schools for the purpose 
| of inaugurating evening science classes for in- 
| struction in practical geometry and mechanical 
and architectural drawing, under the regulations 
Mr. Swiss, 


The Rev. T. W. Nowell, the rector, occupied the 
chair; and after a few introductory remarks, in- 


| troduced Mr. Buckmaster, who referred to the 


educational objects of the Department and the 


| importance of scientific knowledge in developing 


the industrial resources of the country. He 
asked for earnest co-operation and sympathy in 
the work which had been commenced in that 
district. After speeches from some of the work- 
ing men present, the meeting separated. 








MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, LONDON. 


On Tuesday last, the Lord Mayor laid the 
chief stone of the new school abont to be 
erected in Cowper-street, City-road. The 
superficial area of the whole site is about an 
acre and a third. The buildings will be con- 
structed of white Soffolk bricks and relieved 
by stone cornices. The architect is Mr. E. N. 
Clifton, and it is expected that the portion of 
the school already begun will be finished by 
Augnst next. This block will form a rectangle 
of about 144 ft. by,60 ft., fronting Cowper-street, 
and it will consist of class-rooms and dining- 
room; in fact, of the rooms absolutely essential 
to the conduct of a school attended by 1,000 
scholars. At a subsequent period, when the 
fands have been raised, it is proposed to con- 
tinue the Cowper-street elevation by building a 
large and lofty room in which all the scholars 
may be brought together simultaneously. The 
buildings will leave a very large area avail- 
able ‘as a playground. The estimated cost of 
the block already begun is 16,0001, The addi- 
tion of the large hall will make the cost as much 
again. This is independent of the cost of the 
land, part of the Finsbury estate of the Keclesi- 
astical Commissioners, and purchased from them 
for about 30,000l., inclading two houses let on 
lease, from which a rental will be derived. The 





above, was adopted. Coming to the second 


basement of the first block will contain adining- 














' sure foundation. 


At the Killing Shambles, Sheffield, about 
12 yards of a high brick wall, coped with 
stone, the boundary towards Chandler’s-row of 
the works of Messrs. Charles Chambers & Co., 
Castle-hill, has fallen, blocking up Chandler’s- 
row with earth, bricks, and stone, to a height of 
20 ft. or more. The outside of the wall, towards 
the “clamming-houses” and the killing sham- 
bles, is perhaps 40 ft. in height; but inside it is 
much less, owing to the higher level of the 
ground. For a long time past the wall has 
given signs of insecurity. The wall has cracked 
and bulged in several places. From the height 
of the ground inside the pressure on the wall 
must have been very great, and the bricks have 
also been considerably loosened by the percola- 
tion of the surface drainage water. 

At Above Eign, Hereford, a house near the 
Ox-farm, and in the occupation of a working 
man, has fallen. The cottage in question was 
one of a couple standing alone and facing the 
turnpike road; and it appears that a cutting 
had been dug alongside of it by some men in 
the employment of Mr. Hughes, builder, for the 
purpose of taking the pipes necessary for con- 
veying the city water to the back of the pre- 
mises; and it is to this circumstance that the 
disaster is attributable. The two houses were 
erected about fifty years ago. They were builé 
without foundations to them, and the cutting 
mentioned scarcely exceeded 18 in. in depth. 





SERIOUS ACCIDENT AT THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

Anout twelve o'clock on Friday night an 
accident occurred at the portion of the works 
of the Thames Embankment between the 
Temple Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge. This 
portion is technically known as No. 3 Contract. 
The whole length of the contract bad been 
piled and made watertight, and 100 men were 
at work within the wooden wall. The night 
men were just resuming work when the acci- 
dent happened, A very strong wind had brought 
up an immense tide, and the roll of the waves 
was such as to shake the stout piles and bend 
them like reeds. An alarm was given. The 
night men hastily scrambled out, and at the 
same moment the water broke through the 
piles, which snapped asunder with a loud report. 
In an instant the whole trench was filled 
throughout its entire length, and an immense 
amount of damage done to the works. All 
the floating stagings were destroyed, and also 
a wooden bridge used for the purpose of filling 
the large bargea of the scavenging contractors, 


















































One of the engines used in the driving of the 
piles was thrown down and sank. 

The work of removing the floating timber, the 
piles, and such portions of the puddling as 
were not destroyed by the water, has given 
employment to a large number of men. Many 
of the piles are broken short off at a considerable 
depth below the bed of the river, and the work 
of extracting these stumps will be a slow pro- 
cess; and, until they are removed, no progress 
can be made with the resumption of the works. 
The cause of the accident was, primarily, an 
unusually high tide and heavy wind, which the 
backing and struts are said to have been by no 
means sufficient to resist. The embanking of 
the section near the Temple Gardens and the 
approach to P'ackfriars was so far complete as 
to have entirely excladed the water within the 
area between the piling and the land. Now, 
however, the whole of the area is covered at high 
tide just as before a single pile had been driven. 





THE EASTBOURNE GAS-WORKS. 


THE new works commenced in May were 
formally opened on Saturday, the 5th of Decem- 
ber. The coals are brought on to the works by 
the railway siding, and unloaded into smaller 
trucks, which are then raised by a hydraulic lift 
and conveyed on an elevated tramway into every 
part of the coal-stores, which are situated on 
each side of the retort-house. The retort-house 
is built for eighty-four clay retorte, each 10 ft. 
long. The works are also provided with,—an 
annular condenser ; two engines, which work the 
two exhausters, as well as the water, tar, and 
liquor pumps, and the hydraulic lift; a scrubber, 
10 ft. diameter, by 20 ft. high; two purifiers, 
12 ft. square, by 5 ft. deep (the two purifiers 
from the old works will be used in addition to 

















these); a brick gasholder-tank, containing a 
holder 100 ft. diameter, by 24 ft. deep ; a station 
meter; a governor; tar and water tanks, &c.; 
and a manager’s house and offices. 

The works were constructed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. A. Williams, of Bankside, 
London, the company’s engineer. 





ASCOT HEATH HOUSE, BERKSHIRE. 


Tuls house, recently finished, occupies a pleas- 
ing and well-elevated site, near the race-course, 
and overlooking, at some distance, the railway, 
from which it is accordingly seen to great ad- 

|vantege on the south or garden front. The 
| view we have selected for illustration is, how- 
ever, the north or entrance front. The building 
‘is of red brick, relieved by Bath stone dressings 
/and white brick string-courses, and the interior 
finishing is of simple, comfortable character, 
| without display. The ceiling panelling, we may 
observe, is formed by nothing more elaborate 
than moulded deal ribs, put on after the plaster- 
| work, and fixed through to the joists; and the 
effect is satisfactory, while the cost is insignifi- 
‘cant. The ground-floor plan, which we are 
enabled to give, will explain itself sufficiently as 
regards detail; but a few notes on the general 
motive may be of interest. 


The entrance being northward, and the garden 


southward, according to rule, there is an old 


_lawa eastward, on which the side windows look | 


from the drawing-rooms. Westward stand the 
| Offices, with access from the same approach as 


the house, and no outlook upon the garden. The | 


central feature of plan is a gallery, 40 ft. by 
16} ft., one side of which faces the garden, with 
an extensive landscape beyond. Asmall entrance- 


hall opens upon the middle of the gallery, on the |r 
Opposite side, affording space towards the north 








| front for the staircase on the one hand, and the 
|cloak-room and gentlemen’s lavatory on the 
‘other. Both staircase and cloak-room are attached 
to the entrance-hall, and not to the gallery. The 
usual family rooms are then disposed at the ends 
of the gallery, the doors of the dining-room and 
| library opening from one end, and those of the 
drawing-room and morning-room from the other, 
the dining-room and library being placed, of 
course, towards the offices. These four apart- 
ments, therefore, can at pleasure be thrown open: 
to the yallery, to form one extensive suite; it 
having been an essential part of the programme 
to provide for occasional receptions of a special 
character, without any sacrifice of the domestic 
simplicity and convenience of the dwelling for 
every-day usee. The communication with the 
gallery from the offices, in pursuance of this 
idea, is by a door in a recegs, itself ornamental, 
and intended to be partially closed in by curtains. 
As the result of this leading principle of dispo- 
sition, although the rooms, individually, are in 
every respect of the usual proportions and forms 
for family use, the aggregate suite for 
attains the extent of nearly 150 ft. of available 
length, with the ordinary breadth of a room 
throughoat. The upper floors contain the usual 
bedrooms. The workmanship is said to reflect 
credit on the builders, Messrs. Longmire & Burge 
of London. The architect is Professor Kerr. 





| 
} 


| REFERENCES. 
| A. Hall. N. Safe. 
| B. Staircase, | O. Butler's Pantry. 
| C. Drawing-room. P. 8tore-room, 
| D. Morning-room. { Q. Still-room. 
| BE. Saloon. K, Kitchen. 
| F. Cloak-room, | 5S. Sealiery, 
|G. Lavatory. T, Pantry. 
| H. W.C. | U. Larder. 
| I. Gentleman's room, | V. Outbuildings and yard, 
K. Dining-room. W. Approach, 
L. Serving-room, X. Lawn. 
M. Butler. Y. Terrace, 
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ASCOT-HEATH HOUSE, BERKSHIRE.——Prorgssor Kerr, Arcuirxct. 
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THE NEW BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue time prescribed by standing orders for 
depositing plans and sections has expired. The 
total number of private bills lodged was 130, 
against 124 last year, and 179 in 1867. This 
number is not an indication of the number of 
bills that may be petitioned for, inasmuch as a 
large number of private bills, such as abandon- 
ment and finance bills, do not involve the pur- 
chase of property or the execation of works 
requiring plans and drawings. 

he plans for the Metropolitan Tramways Bill, 
which Messrs. John Noble & Co. have brought 
forward for several years in succession, are, as 
already noted, again lodged, and now with a 
better hope of a successful result. The same pro- 
moters have in former sessions succeeded in 
obtaining their bills for Dublin and Liverpool. 
Another bill will be brought in for stree; 
tramways from Pimlico to Lambeth, by Vaux- 
hall Bridge, and from Lambeth to Peckham | 
and Greenwich. It is now certain that gas, 
and water bills, affecting the metropolitan | 
supply of these important necessaries, will be | 
brought in of such a nature as to fully re-open | 
these questions. As regards gas, indeed, it is | 
known that the Board of Trade will either 





passengers from Hull to London have to go vidi 

Selby, Milford Junction, Knottingley, and thence 
by the Great Northern, or by Boston, Louth, 
Grimsby, New Holland, and there cross the river. 
It will also open up a vast agricultural district, 
famed for potatoes and other produce, and place 
it within reach of the London and country 
markets. The engineer is Mr. Harrison, of 
Newcastle. The contractors for the bridges, &c., 
are Messrs. Butler & Pitt, of Stanningley, near 
rye 4 those for the line being Messrs. Brassey 

ield. 








ROADMAKING. 


Sir,—Mr. Morgan, in his letter to you, says,— 
“T have the formation properly drained and well 
rolled before laying on the material, which con- | 
sists of broken stone, 10 in. deep in the middle, | 





‘and 8 in. deep at the sides (width of road not | 


specified), .... the broken stones laid on in| 
three separate coats, each coat being well raked, 
watered, and rolled until it has become con- | 
solidated.” 

The foundation of a new road onght most cer- | 
tainly to be well drained, but not well rolled be- | 
fore the metalling is laid on. 





a rifle, close-cut hair, and the waist- 

Telford’s system of making a road was cum- 
brous, expensive as to time, and expensive as to 
money. 

M‘Adam’s, or rather Middleton’s (for he 
adopted and carried out Middleton’s) system 
admirably served its purpose; yet “ lifting,” 
which was its novel feature, will not do now, as 
I have already pointed out. 

A road’s surface, however well formed, unless 
treated with tar as I have specified, must be 
pervious to moisture; then the moisture, pene- 
trating the metalling, would lodge on the foun- 
dation specified by Telford; and, acted upon by 
frost, would “ blow” the road, while in my plan 
it would drain off. 

I specify a loose and yet a firm foundation to 
carry off any water that might per chance pene- 
trate the road’s surface, and also to act as an 
auxiliary drain for land-springs; and a water- 
proof surface, made waterproof by a cheap 
material—coal tar. 

In the case of roads already made, and which 
therefore would receive their coat of metalling 
in the winter, when coal tar could not be used ; 
the roads in the spring or summer, when there 
is @ prospect of dry weather for a couple of 


promote a bill directly, or through the Metropo-| In making a new road, regard must be paid to days, should be swept clean of all dust (for that 
litan Board of Works, the object of which will the sort of subsoil on which it has to be made ; | would absorb the tar), and then the tar applied, 
be to secure to metropolitan consumers, gene- and this must be borne as a motto,—a dry as already described. 


rally, such advantages as were secured to the 
consumers in the City of London by the bill of | 


foundation ; a smooth,‘impervious surface. | 
Nothing serves better for a foundation than | 


The metalling would last longer, the road 
could be kept cleaner, and for a considerably 


last session. By the Metropolitan Improved slag, cinders, or other hard foundry refuse, 6 in. less sum of money than now: there would be 
Water Supply Bill, for which plans have been or 8 in. deep. Sach stuff will not unite, but will | better roads. Tar, treated as I have specified, 
lodged, the water question may be expected to always remain a disintegrated body. Then it is far superior to asphalte ; it is cheaper, and it 


be again fully discussed. The objects of this 
Bill are the storage and purification of the | 


therefore acts as a natural drain. 
Lacking the cinders, the next best foundation | 


waters of the Thames above Medmenham, and is a coat of 3-in. stones, from 6 in. to 8 in. in 
the constraction of the necessary reservoirs and depth, not rolled; for unrolled they will act as 
works for bringing the water to the metropolis. key, or bond, for the metalling of 2-in. stones, 
The plans have also been deposited for a West which is to form the surface. 


Surrey Water Bill, and for Water Bills for Edin- | 
burgh, Greenock, Manchester, Keighley, Old- 
ham, and various other towns. 


| Rolling the foundation coat will destroy this 
_key or bond for the subsequent coats, and will, 
| in a degree, fill up all the interstices, which pre- 


There are comparatively few bills to be intro- vents the foundations erving as an auxiliary or 
duced by what are called the great railway | natural drain. 
companies, that involve new works of import-| Broken stone onght not to be laid either 
ance. | 10 in. or 8 in. in depth on the foundation layer, 

Plans have been sent in for markets for Bel- for the reasons given in my former letter. From 
gravia and Chelsea, and for Westbourne Park. 2 in. to 3 in. are quite sufficient, laid on in one 
One of the most important drawings lodged is coat. (I am advising as to making a road.) If 
that which schedules the property in West- Mr. Morgan would try the non-yielding power 
minster to be taken for the Government offices, of a crust of consolidated metalling of 3 in. 





to which we have drawn attention. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


From the return, recently issued, of the 
number of accidents and injaries to life and 
limb which have been reported to the Board of 
Trade as having occurred on all the railways 
open for traffic in England and Wales, Scotland, 


and Ireland respectively, during the year 1867, 


we take the total of the United Kingdom :— 


Passengers killed or injured~ Killed. Injured, 
From causes beyond their own control 19 .., 689 
From their own misconduct or want of 

CBORD 2. cecccorrscccesersncceccoverecsconacee Ww 8 

Servants of companies or of contractors 

killed or injured— 


From causes beyond their own control 15 ... 62 

From their own misconduct or want of 
QUTIID, pocsincaceninntasvapecisys tesiepineesoanene DP u. 

Persons killed or injured whilst crossing 
at level CrOSSiNgS ........0.scsseceesesesecseree 10 .. 3 
TLOSPASBEB ......scececeeecenersenerecesereseerseees: © 587 we 5 
Miscellaneous.........cccccccesseereosesseesenereoes 1 1 
Dota ..0.00.0cccevsesveesesesees 209 ... 705 


The total number of passengers conveyed in 
the year, in the three kingdoms, exclusive of 
season-ticket holders, amounted to 287,688,113. 

The miles of railway open at the end of the 
year were 14,247, being an increase of 393 on 
the mileage of 1866. 

The number of miles open in 1852 was 7,336, 
or about half the mileage of 1867. 

The number of passengers conveyed in 1852 
was 89,102,765. 

The Doncaster and Hull railway, now in an 
advanced state towards completion, will shorten 
the route to London from the north. The line 
starts from a point near the Staddlethorp Station 
on the North-Hastern, or the old Hull and Selby 
line, and branches into the South Yorkshire line 
near to the Thorne Station. The new branch, 
which is about fifteen miles in length, effects a 
considerable saving in the distance which has at 
present to be travelled by those desiring to reach 
Hulland Goole from Doncaster, Sheffield, London, 
and the south. According to the present route, 


depth, he would agree with me. After the foun- 
dation of cinders or slag, 2 in. or 3 in. of metal- | 
ling then should be laid on (the depth in the 
centre of the road should not exceed 3 in.), and 
the road brought up to a neat convex surface. 

Now, coal-tar is an antiseptic or preservative ; 
‘it is also a liquid cement; it is also impervious 
'to moisture; it is, comparatively speaking, 
|cheap. Then I should specify that hot coal-tar 
| (for applying cold tar would be like attempting 
‘to spread frozen butter on new bread,—it could | 
not be evenly distributed) should be spread over | 
| the road’s surface. The tar should not be heated | 
|where everybody could be choked with the) 
| smell and smoke, but in some suitable place. To 
| destroy as much as possible what is to some the 
unpleasant smell of the boiling tar, and to add 
| to its binding qualities, distilled pitch, at about | 
| the rate of 2 Ib. to 30 gallons of tar, should be 
' boiled with it. 

There can be no rule as to the quantity of 
| pitch, as the quality of tar varies so much; in 
some places it is very thick, in other places it is 
| very thin; perhaps owing to the more or less 
quantity of ammonia. I am writing now of tar, 
which at a temperature of 45° will weigh 
12618 lb. per gallon, or 78°615Ib. per cubic 
foot. To dry the tar as soon as possible, there 
should also be mixed with it about 31b. of sul-| 


be placed in an old water-cart, the distributor 


the road’s surface, that the tar might not splash 
about ; and if the road were dry, and there was 
a prospect of dry weather for forty-eight hours, 
‘the hot tar so prepared should be laid on in 
a moderate quantity, and then the road should 
be well rolled. Now, sir, I am neither a disciple 
of M‘Adam (or Middleton) nor Telford. By both 
systems England’s roads have been improved ; 
neither system should therefore now be abused, 
and yet neither system will do now; any more 
than the musket by which she,—dear Old Eng- 
land,—has obtained such a prestige amongst the 
nations, and which, please God, shall never be 
made less. It, together with pipe-clay, pig-tail, 
hair-powder, and cross-straps, has given way to 








phar to 30 gallons of tar. The tar might then tages 
of which should hang very low, almost touching | rep 


| is not affected by heat. 


“ A sprinkling of finely-sifted road-scrapings 


‘may be used to facilitate the settling of the 


stones.” I disagree with Mr. Morgan. Why 


‘should mud be scraped off a road, finely sifted, 
‘and then put back again ? 


Mad on a road, finely 
sifted or not, is “‘ matter in the wrong place.” 
And now for Mr. Baylis’s letter in your last 
issue. 
Mr. Baylis says that “the last generation of 


‘engineers” acknowledged the superiority of 


Telford’s roads. Yes; but that is no reason 
why the present race of engineers should ac- 
knowledge the superiority of the system, or the 
present race of ratepayers either. 

He also says that I—“‘ Pro” —_takeexception “to 
the laying on of 6 in. of metal at one time. That 
was part of Telford’s practice in making new 
roads.” As Mr. Baylis appeals unto Telford, by 
Telford shall he bejudged. Telford’s specifications 
are for making aroad. Now, between repairing a 
road and making a road there is as much differ- 
ence as between repairing a suit of clothes and 
making a suit of clothes. The London roads have 
been already made (after a fashion) ; they want 
now to be repaired,—in some cases, it is true, 
almost remade,—yet the term making, as Tel- 
ford used it, cannot now be applied to them ; for 
he made roads where before there were none, 
and therefore, regarding the London roads or any 
other existing roads, his advice as to making a 
road cannot be followed. 

Mr. Baylis has “known 12 in. of metalling 
put on in one coat.” I have no doubt Mr. Baylis 
has known people cut their throats, yet that is 
no reason Mr. Baylis should cut his throat. 

I have given reasons why a coat of stone 
should only be astone thick; yet Mr. Baylis does 
not question those reasons, but merely reiterates 
his advice to put on a 6-in. coat. 1 challenge 
him to give his reasons for putting on the thicker 
coat, and to name the places in town or country 
where such a coat is required. 

“Tf you take the first cost of a well-constructed 
pavement, and the annual wear and tear, and 
compare it with a Macadamised road under 
similar circumstances, you will find the advan- 
are materially in favour of a pavement.” 
If Mr. Baylis’s advice as to road-making and 
airing be followed, I have no earthly doubt 
that the road will be cheaper, if it is at once 
paved with blocks of copper. I wonder if it is 
possible to ascertain the annual cost of the 
London roads at per mile. 

Of course “paved surfaces are not always 
slippery ””—who said they were ?—but of what- 
ever material they are constituted, if they are at 
all wet, they are slippery, and they are wet at 
least nine months out of twelve. ; 

And again, who said that “ we want an elastic 
surface that wil! obstruct heavy weights at every 
foot as they advance,” that Mr. Baylis should be 
led to remark that we de not want such a sur- 
face ? 

He agrees with me that “lifting weakens the 
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foundation of a road;” yet he says, “I should | Bath stone especially letting in the rain as if it 
lift if necamary, ‘and the road was strong and | were a drip stone. 

would bear it.” I should be glad to see the two| Is there anything fit to build with in this 
sentences reconciled. climate except stucco or cement painted ? 

I did not recommend coating a road while it | Anti-SHam. 
is “ankle-deep in mud.” Of course, the mud/ ¢ % p ser 
shonld first be removed, of whatever depth it | Pe idly mah ggcng hoe ee eee 
might be. , : , |extent than was the case a dozen years ago. 

Calling the advice of laying on a thin coat of | Why is this? In reply to “ Anti-Sham” we may 
stone * absurd,” is very easy to do; bat that is repeat what we have often said before, that in 
not reasoning. Let tho reductio ad absurdum| one cases, where properly applied, the soap 
argument be used first, if you please. .,|and alum process has had excellent effect on 

If the quarry in which the stones are quarried |) i 44. walls 
is at all fit for its object, no dirt whatever is | j 
collected in the course of quarrying them, cart- 
ing them, or breaking them. How can there be , 
when every stone has to be handled by the quar- | ‘ 
ryman ie flings it into the cart? If they | SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
are then placed in a suitable depot for breaking,| Wuenever I am tired with every-day life, I 
they certainly cannot get dirty by their being | find nothing brightens me up like a little dose 
broken, and they certainly cannot get dirty by | of art: so to-day, being in the frame of mind 
their being shovelled into the carts that they referred to, I spent a couple of hours in the 
may be taken to the place where they are to be | South Kensington Museum, my constant refuge 
spread. | in such cases. There I found, as usual, much 

It must be patent to all that my system—the | that is fresh ; notably, electrotype reproductions 
system I recommend—is infinitely cheaper than of the silver tables, one dating from 1680, theother 
any other existing system. I have given my | from 1700, and of the gold-plate, lent recently by 
reasons for asserting that it is infinitely better. | her Majesty the Queen, and which have been made 
For many years one system has been alone | ynder the direction of Mr. Geo. Wallis. ~For all 











the “tacking-threads” have never been taken 
out. 

The bequest from Mrs. Louisa Plumley to the 
8. K. M. did not entrance me much. It is wrong 
to look a gift-horse, &c.; but surely the collec- 
tion is not strong in respect of art. There are 
certainly two Petitots and one Cosway, but | think 
very inferior to what I have seen; and, as to the 
Essex enamels,I care but little for any of them 
excepting the Gevartius after Vandyck, which, in 
my humble opinion, is a gem, and worth all the 
others put together. The “‘ Ecce Homo,” however, 
must not be overlooked. The wrought-iron gates 
by Barnard, Bishop, & Barnard, of Norwich, from 
Paris Exhibition on loan, disappoint me notwith- 
standing your good words concerning them. The 
work is rough and unfinished, and the long bas- 
relief panels are stiff and ugly. Turning to the 
Prussian gates beside them, oh! what a hamili- 
ating contrast (excuse the spleen). And,as Iam 
grumbling, I think 8. K. M., which sets up to 
teach the whole world, should do something 
better than this sentence (in the description of 
that beautiful Turkish pulpit from a mosque re- 
cently pulled down): “‘ Many traces... . are 
still traceable upon the woodwork ; but so dis- 
figured by the coarse work of later ages.” . . 
How cleverly done are the plaster casts of the 
“eleventh or twelfth century ” Norwegian door- 





tried ; it has been proved, to every one’s dis- | artistic purposes, they are equal to the originals. 
satisfaction, that it is bad : then, let the system! | The earlier table, which has twisted colamns for | 
now lay before you be tried,—let it be fairly and jegs, very much larger at the bottom than the | 
properly tried ; and, sir, both you and I will live top, oddly enough had these legs the wrong way 
to be earnestly thanked for its publication. But _up, I hear, when they came to the Museum, the 
before it can be properly tried, the managerial capitals being viewed as bases. I was delighted 
part of the present system must be altered; with the terra-cotta life-size coloured bust of 
that is as bad as the state of the roads. Why) Dante. It is called Modern Florence work, } 
should bodies of illiterate, unbusiness-like men, think. It has all the appearance of being a 
of no social standing, have the unlimited, irre-| Medieval work, with the stains and damages of | 
sponsible control of large sums of money taken apparent age upon it. I was perfectly mystified 
from the rate-payers for the repair of roads; for a minute, till I remembered the clever 
while the same men, or men superior to them, | young sculptor who had misled the wise men of | 
acting as boards of guardians, have a central Paris and elsewhere, and, looking behind, I found | 
board of control to direct, limit, and guide their | this Dante was his work. His name, you may 
powers? Ought there not to be, both for town remember, was Bastianini: he died just lately, | 
and country, a similar board of control for and very sorry I was to read of his death ; it 
roads? Turnpikes are being rapidly abolished seemed so sad to quench so much talent. This | 
and the roads flung on highway boards, which | bust in the Museum stands in the left-hand 


are notoriously incapable of managing the work 
they have already (I speak generally). 

We should find it curiously interesting if we 
had a return from the recently constituted 
country highway districts, of the position or 
situation held by the different surveyors before 
they held their present appointments. 


or loan side of the first grand hall, in one of 
the openings to the side aisle, and just beyond 
those antique terra-cotta amphore encrusted 
with marine shells. What a singular effect this 
encrustation has. It gives the appearance of 
unfinished Dresden or Palissy work. In the 
corner of a glass case close by, on the right, 





If London had one recognised Chief Sar- | there is a most carefully-worked jug in brown 
veyor of Roads (a Sir Richard Mayne or a) earthenware, inscribed “ John Samuel Clach, 
Mr. Bazalgette amongst the road-makers), and | born Jan. 16, 1781.” Farther on is a case of 
London were divided into suitable districts, Copeland porcelain. How five it is! how deli- 
each district ing a surveyor under the | cate the rose-ground jewelled tazza! An adjoin. | 
chief surveyor, I think Londoners would not only | ing case shows the work of Binns, of Worcester, 
have better roads, but cheaper roads. | and very capital most of it is. The Art-Union of | 

And if, regarding the country, there was either | London, by their “Norman Conquest,” has sup- 
a Government Board of Control with a chief plied the subject with which one of the vases is 
surveyor, who should also act as auditor of | decorated. E. W. Cooke’s Venetian glass is a rich 
accounts for one, two, or three counties; or collection. What a delicate creation is the tall 
lacking that, a County Board of Control, with a) white spirally lined goblet and cover. The 
chief surveyor, acting also as auditor, there | modern Venetian close by looks to me very coarse 
would be better roads, and cheaper roads; and by comparison,—even that opal bowl which is 
in both cases there would be order where now turned up for admiration. Straight on, in a 
is chaos. Pro. | case against the wall, is a charming “child’s | 
head carved in wood by Mark Rogers.” Coming 
ont into the hall again, but quite close, in a 
glass case, the Staffordshire earthenware small | 

> | bust of Handel is clever; and the double pails | 
BOW TO RERP OUT San War. of cream-white Leeds earthenware, 1770, are | 

Siz,—I shall be glad of advice from any of , admirable. The Bow jug, in corner of case, is 
your practical readers on the following subject. | of wonderfully fine, and semi-transparent, porce- 

I have built a house of slaty rubble, with an/ lain. More in the middle of the same side, the 
outer casing of brick, well bonded. The brick is | two large Majolica vases seeming to be made of 
a fire brick, exceedingly hard, of a light colour, | cut and folded coloured paper, are worth looking 
which on being broken has the appearance of | at for their oddity. It is horrible taste, but the 
being composed of a kind of granite sand. The/| work is so well done: they are of the sixteenth 
walls are 2 ft. thick, and are all built with Aber- |centary. Going into the second hall, where the 
thaw lime. The house is in a very exposed posi- | large plaster caste are, the firat thing that at- 
tion ; and in the first hard rain, the front cf the | tracts the eye is the Abyssinian collection still 
house exposed to the weather became apparently | there. These things make me wretched. The 
saturated with wet, and has let in streams of poverty of the articles in the farther case; the 
water. |beggarly “tippets;” the poor sword with its 

Since then I have had that side of the house uncomfortable handle, notched and rasted blade, 
pointed with Portland cement between the | worn-out scabbard and wretched band, and such 
bricks; but even this does not keep out the wet,|a buckle! the poor priest’s dreadful dinner- 
which finds its way through the walls nearly as knife too: what could a people who knew nothing 
badly as om, | better than these things do against English 

Is Ransome’s Patent a cure for this? Or is civilization! And then Theodore’s intended 











there anything that can be put on over the| present to the Queen. I suppose it was pro- 
brick facing which will keep out the wet except pitiatory, and therefore was the best he had to 

give; but what wretched rubbish it is. Theone 
stone | grand robe, worn on the 8th of April only, and 
probably to encourage his troops,” was got up 


paint ? 
The windows of my house are of Bath 
or Portland stone, and these are found to be| 


ways. But for their being darker in colour than 
the original, it would be impossible to distinguish 
them as imitations, were they not labelled. The 
very veins in the wood, at the edges where the 
softer part had worn away, are given ; and small 
holes looking as if worm-eaten. 

By the way, what a nice, honest, semi-English 
letter that is from D. Juan den Brink, of Rotter- 
dam, in your last, anent painting on zinc. Surely 
an editor’s must be a pleasant occupation when it 
brings such gratifying little bits of recognition 
and appreciation even from distant lands. 4 

Art-Lover. 








BOSTON CHURCH BELLS AND CHIMES. 
Tue famous tower of St. Botolph’s Church, 


| Boston, is now furnished with a carillon, or a 


set of chimes, on a very extensive scale, of 
which I give a short descriptive account. 

The set of chimes consists of the old peal of 
eight bells, in the key of E flat, the weight of 
the tenor as recast with additional metal being 
274 cwt. ; a new series of thirty-six smaller bells 
tuned to the chromatic scale, and an assemblage 
of mechanism. The tower also contains a clock, 
which strikes the quarters,—d la St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge,—on two of the larger bells of the 
new series, G and F, and the first and fourth of 
the old peal, E flat and B flat, the hour being 
struck upon the tenor. 

The new series of bells, thirty-six in number, 
were made by M. Van Aerschodt, of Louvain, 
who recast the tenor of the old peal, in 1867-8 ; 
while Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, con- 
structed the chime mechanism during the same 
period. 

A fand for defraying the expense of the 
undertaking was raised partly by public sub- 
scription, commenced by Mr. William Simonds, 
Mayor, A.D. 1865, and partly by a bazaar held 
in 1868. 

Several conflicting and absurd statements 
respecting the bells and chimes having appeared 
in certain public journals, I will now add two or 
three remarks. 

The bells forming the new series are well cast, 
and, generally speaking, in tune one with 
another, and also with those constituting the 
old peal. But the quality of tone of the former 
is not truly homogeneous with that of the latter. 
This is attributable to many of the bells in the 
new series, especially those in the lower part of 
the scale, being made rather too small and too 
thin for their respective notes. Hence the com- 
parative weakness and peculiar character of the 
sounds produced, 

With regard to the machinery, I may observe 
that, instead of a wooden barrel, the pins of 
which are fixtures, the finest carillons in Europe 
have each a hollow metallic cylinder, which is so 
constructed, as I stated long ago, that any appro- 
priate tune or tunes can easily be set upon it by 
any intelligent musician. And as the pins of the 
cylinder are movable, by merely turning the nuts 
of the screws, new tunes can be substituted for 
the old ones on the same cylinder as often as you 
please. The machinery of the chimes at Boston, 
however, has a mahogany barrel, so that when- 
ever a new tune is required, it will be necessary 





utterly inadequate to keep ont the wet; 


the | in a grand hurry, evidently, for in many places 





to send to London for some one to “prick the 
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barrel ;” that is, to insert new pins into certain 
points of its circumference at measured in- 

Here, however, it is but fair to note that 
Messrs. Gillett & Bland have carried out the 
work according to their designs and specifica- 
tions, and to the satisfaction of the committee. 

Moreover, the same may be said of M. Van 
Aerschodt. 

The chimes committee and others are entitled 
to much praise fer the time and attention which 
they have devoted to the undertaking ; and it is 
to be hoped that, in the course of a few weeks, 
the inhabitants of Boston may have cause to 
say,— 

** Soon yon sweet chimes the appointed hour will tell, 

For here to music Time moves merrily,” 

I should state that the cost of the undertaking 

will be about 1,3001. Tuomas WaALEsBY. 








THE NICOLSON PAVEMENT. 


Srix,—I am neither a builder nor a road-maker, neither 
a carpenter nor a bricklayer, yet your journal is duly read 
by me every week; and it is my wish that a greater 
interest were felt, generally, ~— non - professional 
readers, in the many subjects of public utility that are 
treated of in the Builder, When in America recently 
there was a great rage, in some of the Western cities, for 
the Nicolson pavement. Many a ten minutes or a 
qniee of an hour have I stood to witness the beating 


boards in melted pitch, and the laying down the small 
oblong wooden blocks; and, finally, the pouring over them 


@ composition of what kind I know not. Complaints | 


began to be made before I left as to the greater cost of 
the Nicolson pavement above other kinds; and many a 
warm and angry controversy has taken place in municipal 
councils on that sabject. The newspapers have recently 
stated that it does not last more than half a oo years. 
HARON, 








A SCALE FOR DRAWINGS IN 
PERSPECTIVE. 


In answer to Mr. Strong’s inquiry, it will be well first 
to review the principles on which perspective drawiogs 
are made. 

To make a geometrical drawing of a building of say 
60 ft, in height, we should require a surface of 60 ft. multi- 
plied by the width of such building, but such would be 
practically useless; we therefore find it to be expedient to 
make a drawing of perhaps ,',; of the full size, and which 
is, in fact, a drawing of an imaginary model made to the 
scale used for the drawing. 

In perspective we are compelled in like manner to draw 
& representation of an imaginary model made to a scale 
to suit the size of our paper. 

If a model were made, and if we conceive an imaginary 
transparent substance, through which wecan pass threads 
at pee and which we shall consider to be our paper, 
and designate ‘‘The Picture Plane,” and if the picture 
plane be erected near to or touching one corner of the 
model, and a point in space, and on the opposite side of 
the picture-piane be made to represent the eye of the 
spectator, and designated the point of sight, and to be 
sufficiently distant from the picture-plane to prevent the 
vanishing lines from decreasing their ordinates too rapidly ; 
then if we were to strain a thread from each point in the 
model to the point of sight, the intersection of such 
threads witb the picture-plane would be points in the pic- 
ture; and if we could by some means change our trans- 
parent picture-plane into paper, we could complete the 
picture by drawing lines connecting the points we had 
already obtained. 

All straight lines which in the model are horizontal and 
not parallel with the icture-plane are vanishing lines ; 
and if we take two such which are perpendicularly coin- 
cident, and which on the model are so gy | feet (taken 
from the scale that the model was made from) apart, 
then such lines produced till they touch the picture-piane 
will at such plane be the same number of feet apart, and 
which will be the scale of the perspective; if the near quoin 
of the wall containing the two lines touch the picture- 
plane, then the picture will be the same scale as the 
m ; if it come within, the perspective will be on a 
smaller scale ; if without, on a larger. 


Having a perspective and the scale given to us, we can 


as before, any heights we may wish for; but for 
horizontal distances we shall first require the height of 
the “horizontal line,’ which will be at the height that 


any two horizontal lines appear, which are of the same | 


height but divergent on plan, and a straight line in our 
picture; we next require the distance of the point of 


sight from the picture, which should have been stated by | 
the artist on his scale, and its relative distance from right | 


to left; we next require to draw a plan, and by producing 
the vanishing lines on the picture till they cut the hori- 
zontal line we obtain the vanishing points, which will 
enable us to draw the vanishing lines on our plan: we can 
then in the picture drop perpendiculars from each point 
to a strip of paper and transfer such to the plan of the 
picture-plane, and the intersection of lines from the point 
of sight through the points transferred, and produced to 
cut their respective vanishing lines, will enable us to re- 
draw the plan, the scale to which will, as before, be de- 
termined by its position regarding = of the picture 
plane, ENRY AMBROSE. 





81n,—Your correspondent of December 12th asks if 
there are any means by which we can make a scale to 
measure perspective drawings, which could also be applied 
to measure photographs from nature. I am afraid the 
is as difficult to solve as the squaring of the 
circle, A drawing which is in perepect.ve, properly speaking, 
has all its lines and planes undergoing such great varieties 
of foreshortenings that the difficulties in the way of a 
scale seem insurmountable. 


I strongly suspect that the drawing alluded to was not a 
perspective view, but an isometrical projection instead. 
It is unfortunate that the mistake is o made in 
using the term “' perspective” for an isometrical drawing,— 
& thorough misnomer,—and yet frequently met with in 
old books, and in some modern ones. Isometrical, as its 
derivation implies, signifies ‘equal measurement.” An 
isometrical projection, sometimes incorrectly called ‘a 
bird's-eye view,” can be measured by a scale attached to 
the drawing, because the foreshortenings are uniform, 
which makes this mode of p-ojection so extremely useful 
in certain cases to both the architect and engineer, espec- 
cially for small detail drawings. J. 8. ke 








A CAUTION, 


Sir,—Allow me, through your cclumns, to caution 
others against undesirable visitors. The name of Rogers 
having been brought up to me this evening, I directed my 
servant to inquire his business. He applied for the address 
of the secretary of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I 
directed my servant to look after my coats, &c., in the 
hall, but before she could descend the visitor had hastily 
decamped. Having received several of these visits, I 
wish to caution others, that they, too, may be on the alert. 

Tuos. Cuas. Sorsy, 

















| THE DUTY OF MEMBERS OF A BOARD 
OF WORKS. 
| Srr,—Referring to page 916 of your last number, any 


| member of s Board of Works having a pecuniary interest 
| in any contract executing under the Board of Works o 


self to heavy penalties should he vote on any question 
before the Board; and which the latter would, no doubt, 
enforce on receiving information and proof. 

J.C. 


' 








A BLACK STAIRCASE ? 


| _Srr,—I should feel much obliged to any of your readers 

if they could inform me, through the medium of your 
| journal, of any modern staircase, erected in either a small 
| or large house, of ebony or ebonized wood, the place and 
date of erection: if also they could refer me to any stair- 
case of black marble entirely ezected in any mansion. 

I am quite aware of oak, mahogany, ash, stained deal, 
stone, white marble, various coloured marbles, gilt iron, 
and bronze staircases; but an ebony or entirely black 
marble staircase I do not know. The effect of either, con- 


' trasted with gold and colour in the ceiling and walls, must 


produce that feeling of repose, richness, and solidity 
which satisties the best taste. K. X. 





WATERING STREETS. 


Siz,—Will some of your readers be kind enough to state 
their experience as to the best mode of watering the 
streets of towns, and as to the practicability or otherwise 
of the hose and jet system ? A SuRvgEyor, 





THE MACCLESFIELD SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue anniversary general meeting of this 
school has been held in the Town-hall, which 
was crowded by its members and friends. Upon 


the platform and on the sides of the hall were | 


hung numerous specimens of drawing, the work 
of the pupils of the school. Many of these were 


marked by a high degree of artistic merit, 


proving the excellence of the instruction given, 
and the amount of progress made. The most 
inter-sting features of this display were the 


designs for textile fabrics, applicable especially | 


to the silk trade. It was admitted that in this 


specifically usefal department the school had 
made, within the last two or three years, great | 


| advance, an advance calculated to exert much 
beneficial influence upon the local manufactures 


own and evening of the street-beds, the dipping of the | which he is a member, forfeits his seat, and subjects him- | 
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16 successful and 3 prizes; 1867, 50 successful, and 15 
prizes ; 1868, 70 succeasfal, and 20 prizes.” 

| ‘To provide the staple branch of the silk industry and 
other industries of the town with efficient power and 
skilled designers, who would work with taste and practical 
knowledge, the school must be considerably enlarged, and 
possess suitable apparatus. To enlarge the school the 
Government would grant 2s. 6d. per superficial foot, or 
about 300/., and the approved plans have been estimated 
at 1,2002,” 

A testimonial, in the form of a good sum of 
money, was presented to the master at the 
meeting. 

The committee of the school are shortly to 
bring forward the question of rating the town, 
in order to carry out technical instruction in 
connexion with the present school. The master 
has already studied the practical part of the 
silk business, and the success of the designs 
that are being manufactured is attributed to 
this fact. 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


On Thoreday, the 10th inst., being the 100th 
anniversary of the foundation of the Royal 
Academy, at a general assembly of the Acade- 
micians the following awards were made :— 

To Frank Holl, the two years’ travelling studentship in 
| painting. : 

To Herbert M. Marshall, the one year’s travelling 





f | studentship in architecture. 


Silver Medals were awarded 
To Arthur Stocks, for the best painting from the life. 
To Miss Kate Aldham, for the best copy made in the 
School of rae 
“— Edward T. Haynes, for the best drawing from the 
| life. 
To John T. Garter, for the best model from the life. 
To Thos. Brock, for the best restoration of a portion of 
the frieze of the Parthenon. 
To William E. F. Britten, for the best drawing from the 
antique. 
| To Thomas Brock, for the best model from the antique. 
To Edward Locke, for the best specimen of perspective 
and sciography. 
To Philip Westlake, the 10/. premium for a drawing 
made in the Antique School. 


| After the presentation of the medals, the mem- 
| bers and associates of the Academy met at 
| Willis’s Rooms, King-street, to celebrate its 
| centenary of existence. The Royal Academy 
| was founded on December 10th, 1768. We 
| believe that in the course of the ensuing year 
the new rooms at Burlington House will be open 
to the public for an exhibition of the works of 
all Academicians and associates from 1768 to 
1868. 








THE PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


| Ir having been brought under the notice of 
| the Council of the Institute of Architects that 
many public bodies, intrusted to carry out im- 
| portant works in the metropolis and elsewhere 
have lately endeavoured to arrange for the pay- 
ment of the architects to be employed on such 
| works by a fixed sum in each case, which sum 
has been less than the usual rate of remunera- 
tion recognised by the Institute, the Council 
have communicated to the members of the 
Institute the following resolution passed on 
Monday, the 30th of November, 1868 :— 

“ That it is the opinion of the Council that the remane- 
ration of architects by a payment of 5 per cent.,—with 
the modifications pointed out in the rules for professional 

ractice and charges of architects, drawn up by this 
nstitute in January, 1862,—is doubtless the law on the 
subject, and is the general practice throughout Europe 
and America, 

That it is, therefore, most desirable that these charges 
should be adhered to as far as possible, and that as little 
| deviation should be permitted therein as the circumstances 
of any individual case will allow.” 


} 


of Macclesfield. Mr. Henry Brocklehurst presided. | 

The report of Mr. Ford, the master of the 
school, to the committee, &c., on the condition | 
of the school, for the year ending November 30th, | A LIBEL ON THE PROFESSION. 


1868, said,— | Ar least we hope it is. Competition de- 








| « During this period the artistical progress and designin 
capacity of the school have been very encouraging an 
gratifying. For the last six months the school has 
gradually enlarged the sphere of its operations, endea- 
vouring to fulfil the hcpe expressed in last year’s report, 
that ‘we may expect that ere long the designs of the 
students may be produced in the fabric.’ We have tried 
hard to accomplish this, both by technical study in the 
factory and designing practice ; and the culminating point 
of our success for the year is the novelty of announcing 
that no less than the large number of sixty sketches or 
designs produced in the school have been purchased by a 
few of the leading firms of the town, This — ene 
be compared with any previous year, inasmuch as it is 
the first in which the stadente’ works have been sold and 
manufactured.” 

“ This year, in March last, seventy-three students pre- 
sented themselves for examination in 107 subjects, in 
which fifty-nine students were successful in seventy 
subjects ; twenty being distinguished by the mark ‘excel- 
lent,’ gaining guinea boxes of colours, boxes of instru- 
ments, and ecientific books ; and the remaining fifty-eight 


ined certificates. 
© Comparison of results for the last three years,—1966, 





‘signs for a town-hall for Sydney have been 
‘submitted, and the Corporation having made 
their selection and awarded the three premiums 
| offered, assertions are publicly thrown about 
' that some of the architects bribed the aldermen. 
The Sydney Punch, besides some rhymes, con- 
|veying this charge, gives a full-page cartoon, 
| headed “‘ Re-awarding the Prizes ; or, Municipal 
| Tiddle-e-Wioking ” (whatever that may mean), 
| wherein two architects are shown pointing out 
| the merits of their respective designs to a fine 
| fat, stupid o!d fellow, and at the same time 
| putting into his hands, placed conveniently be- 
| hind his back, one a bag marked 100i., the other 
a bag marked 1501. Is this a joke? If so, it is 
a bad one. Anyhow, the sooner the architects 
of Sydney put the matter correctly before the 


public the better. 
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THE TOWN HOUSE OF LORD 
SALISBURY. 


THE old town mansion of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, in Arlington-street, Piccadilly, is now 
being pulled down, and the site will be entirely 
cleared. Early in next year a new mansion will 
be commenced from the designs of Mr. Slater and 
Mr. Carpenter. One of the fronts will be in 
the Green Park, the other in Arlington-street. 
The block of buildings next the Park will be a 
private residence for the family."# The main 
block will include grand reception-rooms, dining- 
room, and hall. Messrs. Lucas, Bros., are the 
contractors. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF 
INDIA. 





It is satisfactory to hear that the proposal of 
Government to preserve records of the archi- 
tectural remains in India is in course of being | 
carried ont. The Bombay Builder reports the | 

ings at a’ meeting, held on the 3rd of} 
November, to decide on a suitable object for the | 
first efforts of the moulding, drawing, and paint-_ 
ing party, which have been under training for | 
this purpose for about six months. Dr. Wilson | 
suggested Mount Aboo, and the ruins and re- | 
mains in its neighbourhood, as possessing much 
artistic and antiquarian interest ; Mr. Burgess, | 
who exhibited a beautiful set of photographs | 
recently taken at Palitana by Messrs. Sykes and 
Dwyer, was of opinion that this strange and | 
wonderful city of temples should be first ex- 
plored and copied. Dr. Bhanu Dajee offered some 
interesting and valuable suggestions. But, in 
consideration of the difficulty of getting to these 
places, it was finally agreed that the first at- 
tempt, which will nevessarily be of an experi- | 
mental nature, should be made at the temple of 
Ambernath, near Callian. This is of itself an 
interesting specimen of architecture, and its 
proximity to the School of Art here, the head- | 
quarters of the expedition, makes it desirable as | 
a training-ground. The architectural draughts- | 
men who have been trained for this purpose by | 
Mr. Molecey, the decorative painters from the | 
atelier of Mr. Griffiths, and the moulders and 
modellers from that of Mr. Kipling, will accord- | 
ingly proceed thither. Signor Domenico Mattei, 
an Italian formatore who has had great expe- | 
rience in moulding large architectural works, | 
will be the chief moulder for the present; while | 
Mr. G. W. Terry takes the general supervision | 
of the first essay, from which we confidently 
expect most interesting results. In process of | 
time, as the staff gets to be thoroughly organised, | 


| 
‘ 





the line of the North British Railway, near Porto- 
bello, for the last four or five months ; and, also, 
it has been introdaced by Mr. Cadell Bruce, 
C.E., on the railway at present constructing 
between Ballater and Braemar. 








WORTH CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


Art the last meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. M. D. Wyatt stated that 
he had received a communication from Mr. 
Nisbett, well known as an antiquary, stating that 
the old church at Worth, in Sussex, was 
threatened with “restoration,” and soliciting 
the intervention of the Institute to preserve this 





most interesting specimen of a purely Saxon 
church. The speaker expressed a hope that the 
subject would receive the attention of the Com- 
mittee for the preservation of ancient remains 
in this country. Professor G. G. Scott and Pro- 
fessor Lewis bore testimony to the extremely 
interesting character of that church. The former 
gentleman stating that although there were two 
or three unfortunate cracks in the structure, he 
believed it would stand for 500 years longer 





without anything being done to it. The subject 
was referred to the Committee for the Conser- | 
vation of Monuments. Attention was drawn in | 


our pages some months ago to the proposed | 
works at the church. 


| 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Malvern.—Madresfield School has been for-— 
mally opened. The school is a plain Gothic red 
brick building, situated on the western side of 
the village church. It consists of a school-room, 
18 ft. by 48 ft., and 25 ft. in height, and the 
schoolmaster’s house. Mr. F. Preedy, of London, 
was the architect; and Mr. T. Garbutt, of 
Malvern Link, the builder. Mr. G. Streeter was 
clerk of the works. On the northern side of the 
church a house for the sexton of the parish has | 
also been erected. 

Great Horton. — The Schools belonging to 
the Primitive Methodists have been reopened, 
after having been enlarged. The schools, as 
they now stand, with the addition which has 
just been made to them, are on the plan of 
the letter T, the vertical line showing the 
building of 1860, which is one story high, and 
the horizontal line showing the recent addi- 
tion, which is two stories high, 86 ft. by 22 ft. 
The lower story is joined to the large room of | 
1860 by an ornamental arch springing from 


it will be sent farther afield, and the remains coupled columns, and together they form a room 
suggested at the meeting will be taken in hand. | having an area of 3,026 superficial feet, and 


| 
| 





IMPROVEMENT IN RAILWAY JOINTS. 


Messrs. James Eckersiey and Davip Martin, | 
two mechanical engineers, at present residing | 
in Edinburgh, have invented and patented a) 
new form of cast-iron chair, which bids fair | 
to introduce a new element of strength and | 


stability into the present mode of constructing | 
railway joints. Their improvement consists in | 
the first place of inserting, in a peculiarly | 


constructed joint-chair, two cast-iron keys or | 


wedges, which are driven home from opposite 
directions against the rail, and which are tied | 
together with a single bolt and nut in a direction | 
parallel to the rail; and, secondly, of casting on | 
the inner surface of one side of this chair two | 
projecting pins, which pass into elliptical orifices | 
at the extremity of each rail opposed to the | 
plane of the wedges, thus giving the necessary | 
and secure provision for the expansion and con- | 
traction of the metals. The leading idea of the in- 
vention would, therefore, appear to be a combi- | 
nation of the chair with the fish-joint. It has long | 
been a problem with railway engineers todiscover | 
some method of jointing more secure and economi- | 
cal than the present unsatisfactory process of | 
“fishing” the rails ; in fact, it is well known thata | 
large proportion of the accidents which occur is 
due to the rupture of the rails at the suspended 
fish-joints. This problem the patentees profess 
to have solved, not only by reducing the risk of 
rupture to ite lowest possible quantity, but at 
the same time by effecting a great saving in the 
cost of construction, and of maintenance in the 
permanent way. It can be applied without any 
difficulty to our present lines of rail; it has, we 
believe, successfully stood a comparative test on 





17 ft. high, the upper floor being divided into | 
thirteen class-rooms. The left-hand corner of | 
the T is filled by the two-story building of 1863, 
and the right-hand corner by a new building 
corresponding with it, 26 ft. by 16 ft. two stories | 
high. These are also intended for class-rooms. | 
The building is ventilated, and is heated partly 
by hot water and open fires. The architecture 
is Tudor. The architect was Mr. J. C. Hope, of | 
Bradford, under whose superintendence the | 
different works have been carried out by Messrs. | 
T. Fearnley & Sons, masons, and Messrs. Audsley 
& Newell, joiners; the executors of the late Mr. 
Mitchell, plambers, Messrs. Cordingly & Sons, 
plasterers, and Mr. David Smithies, slater; and | 
the cost of the whole, exclusive of the land and | 
the paren erections and enlargements, is about 
1,1001. 

Plympton (Devon).—A National School build- 
ing for about 100 children is in course of erec- 
tion in this village, from a design by Mr. James 
Hine, architect, Plymouth. The site, on the 
south side of the ancient castle, and immediately 
adjoining the village-green, was given by the 
Earl of Morley. The style of the building is 
Early Pointed. The materials of the walls are 
local stone, freestone, and Lee Moor brick. 
Mr. Verren is the builder. 

Ellenhall (Staffordshire).—A new schoolroom 
has been erected and opened at Ellenhall, for 
the education of the children of agricultural 
labourers. The schoolroom has an open timber 
roof, stained and varnished, and the exterior is 
built of presse white bricks, with blue brick 
bands. 

Gaddesby.—The new school has been opened 
here: it is of pressed red brick, with Bath 
stone windows and doorways. There is a cloak- 
room attached, over which is the bell-turret ; a 
traceried window in the north end adds very 








much to the appearance. The interior of tho 
room is lined with pressed bricks, tuck-pointed ; 
the roof is open-timbered, and the woodwork is 
stained and varnished. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Herbert, of Leicester, 
builders, under the superintendence of Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, of Melton and Leicester, archi- 
tect. 

Grimstone. — The new parish school was 
opened a few days since. It is of brick, with 
stone dressings, and occupies a good situa- 
tion facing the village green, from which it is 
divided by a cast-iron palisade fence. A 
bell-gable, on the west side, has one of Naylor 
& Vickers’s cast-steel bells; anda large porch at 
the south end forms a cloak-room. The site was 
given by the Earl of Aylsford, and the building 
has been erected by subscription. Mr. RB. W. 
Johnson, of Melton and Leicester, was the archi- 
tect employed; and the contract was taken by 
Messis. Whait & Woodford. 





Pooks Received. 


“ Preces of Pleasantry for Private Perform- 
ance.” By J. R. Planché. T. H. Lacy, Strand. 
We have had occasion on another page to speak 
of Mr. Planché’s doings as an antiquary amongst 
the armour; here we find him as the genial 
writer of three elegant little pleasantries for 





| drawing-room use daring the Christmas holidays, 


on Christmas Eve, New Year's Eve, and Twelfth 
Night. They are titled respectively, “Stirring 
the Padding,” “The Compliments of the Season,” 


_and “ The King of the ‘ Bean,’”’ the latter being 


the most elaborate, bat all within the capa- 
bilities of a “Limited Company.” They are 
written with grace and wit, without a question- 
able word or thought, and will serve to make 
some merry evenings in many houses. They 
are appropriately dedicated to his friend of 
many years, Lady Molesworth, “one of the 
most genial genii of the Drawing-room,”—— 
Miss Mary Eliza Rogers is contributing to the 
Art-Journal a valaab!e set of on “ Jew- 
elry and Goldsmith’s Work in Syria and Pales- 
tine,” profusely illustrated with drawings by 
this very clever young lady herself. Her book, 
“ Domestic Life in Palestine,” is probably known 
to many of our readers. The article in the cur- 
rent number of the Art-Journal is particularly 
interesting, and includes an account of the 
Syrian mode of making the well-known filigree 
scroll-work. Her concluding observation is, 
that “ the individuality of Oriental work is quite 
refreshing to one accustomed to see the orna- 
ments which are manufactured by the gross, 
and by machinery, in Western Europe.” 





Wiscellanen. 


SurcipE or AN ARCHITECT IN THE RIvEK 
Lza.—Mr. Richards, deputy coroner, held an 
inquest last week, in Hackney, respecting the 
death of Mr. William Tarbert Spring, aged 
nineteen years. Mr. Frederick Marrable, White- 





| hall-place, said that he was an architect. The 


deceased was related to him by marriage. He 
resided at 10, Camden-road, and was the son of 
the garrison chaplain at Bombay. He was an 


| architect, and he had been articled to witness. 


His articles would have been completed on the 
28th of December, 1869. For some time past he 
had been very desponding and strange in his 
manner. He was not in love. He was always 
sober and steady. The jury returned a verdict 
of suicide while of unsound mind. 


Oxrorp AxciuirecturaL Sociery.— At the 
meeting of this Society, which was held on the 
9th inst., Professor West wood exhibited an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript of the Four Gospels, of a date 
not later than the tenth century. Bound with 
the volume was a Lectionary, also in a fine state 
of preservation, and at the end, in a somewhat 
later hand-writing (about the year 1000), a copy 
of the letter from Falco, Archbishop of Rheims, 
iu: which reference is made to Grymbald, whom 
tradition has associated with Oxford. -There was 
good evidence to show that the book was proba- 
bly written for the rich Abbey of Hyde, near 
Winchester. A lecture was delivered by Mr. E. J. 
Payne upon the Romans in Spain, in which he 
showed how much of the Roman customs and 
language had been preserved ; and at the same 
time many other works, especially some fine 
aqueducts, : 
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Crystal PaLace.—The Christmas pantomime 
this year will be produced on Monday, the 21st 
of December, the Monday before Christmas Day, 
to afford the 25,000 season-ticket holders and 
schools and young persons home for the holidays 
the opportunity of witnessing it before the influx 
of visitors always drawn to the Palace during 
the first few days of the holidays. The panto- 
mime this year has been undertaken by Mr. 
E. T. Smith, assisted by Mr. P. E. Hopkins. The 
scenery has been painted by Mr. Fenton and 
assistants. The scenes are more numerous and 
varied than have hitherto becr undertaken at 
the Palace. The usual Fancy Fair will extend 


Tue Financia Position oF THE UNDER- 
GROUND Raitway.—The directors of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company have issued a circular 
to the shareholders in consequence of various 
statements in relation to the affairs of the com- 
pany, and of various letters from the proprietors 
requesting information. The directors state that 
the company are in a position to maintain, if not 
to increase, the dividends which have heretofore 
been declared. 


THe Urrecnt InpustriaL ExHsition.—A 
meeting has been held in the Manchester Town- 
hall,—the mayor in the chair,—for the purpose 


Sovurn Wates Instirvre or ENGInEERS.—The 
general annual meeting of members was held at 
the Drill-hall, Merthyr, on Thursday, the 10th. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Bedlington; and, 
after some preliminary business, the discussions 
on the paper read at the last meeting by Mr. 
Cope Pearce, on “ Mechanical Ventilation,’ was 
resumed, and continued at considerable length. 
The discussion on the “ Patent Fuel” paper, by 
Mr. Bassett, was also continued, and on “ Over- 
winding :” this latter subject formed the great 
feature of the day. 


Gas MADE BY THE ArR-pump. — Atmospheric 


air charged with vapour from petroleum refuse, 
a kind of “gas” not unknown in this country, 
but now tried in America, and, of course, claimed 
as an American discovery, has been brought into 
use in Canada. An air-pump sends a stream of 
air though a cask of petroleum or paraffine 
refuse, and the “ gas” thus made goes at once 
to a gasometer and fills it ready for use. The 
gas is said to be so pure and inodorous that 
it gives no warning of leakage, and it burns 
| brilliantly. Private dwellings are provided with 
the apparatus, and make their own gas, as, 
perhaps, they draw their own water, by a little 


pumping ! 


the entire length of the two naves. 


Discovery or SuBTERRANEAN GALLERIES IN 
LivERPOOL.—A good many generations ago the 
then Earl of Derby obtained leave from his 
sovereign to build a castle in Liverpool. On 
more occasions than one subterranean means of 
communication between the castle and different 
points of the river beach have been discovered, 
none of these, however, surpassing in interest 
one which has been brought to light in the 
area of the Exchange buildings. Here a deep 
excavation is being made for the cellars. In 
the course of this excavation, which is all 


through rock, a well-marked gallery has been 





} 


| 





of discussing the questions connected with the 
Industrial Exhibition proposed to be held in 
Utrecht next year. Baron Mackay, a Dutch 
nobleman, described the facilities afforded by 
the Dutch Government to intended exhibitors, 
by allowing the importation of articles free of 
duty, &c. He also dwelt upon the importance 
of the Exhibition both in a social and commer- 
cial sense. Mr. Straus, the vice-consul of the 
Netherlands, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, and Mr. 
J. Maclure gave similar information to the meet- 
ing, and urged similar arguments upon it, the 
latter two gentlemen respectively moving and 
seconding the appointment of a local committee 
to co-operate with the Datch association, which 


| 


opened up. It is cut in the solid rock, is fally 
6 ft. in height by 3 ft. in width, and its crown is 
about 6 ft. below the surface of the natural 
ground, It rans almost directly north from the 
site of the castle, from which the Exchange is 
distant about 200 yards or more. 


New Harsovur Works at Carnarvon.—The 
first stone of the proposed new harbour works 
at Carnarvon has been laid by the mayor, Mr. 
Llewelyn Turner. The proposed new harbour 
is on the north side of the town, near to the 
station of the London and North-Western Rail- 


way Company. It is not intended to supersede | intended, by the sale of proofs a 


the accommodation already afforded, but will 


be an addition to it. At the same time the | mittee, to raise a fund for 


improvement of the present harbour is also 
contemplated. The estimated cost of the por- 
tion of the plan now about to be carried out 


| just now completed, for the Junior Carlton Club, 


| 


_ Portrait Paintinc,—Mr. Charles Mercier has | was carried unanimously. 
a whole-length portrait of Lord Napier of Mag-| MerrroponitaN ImproveMENTs.—At the meet- 
dala, which is calculated to advance the artist’s ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
reputation. The General is represented as giving Friday, the 11th, it was decided that the Board 
orders in the field, the battle going on in the contribute one-half of the cost of improvements 
background. The head is very forcibly painted, | to be effected by widening a portionof Narrow- 
and is understood to be a good likeness. Mr. street, Limehouse, at an estimated cost of 
Mercier will be remembered as the painter of | 3,5001., and by providing a new line of commu- 
|the portrait of the King of the Belgians, pre- | nication with Three-Colt-street, at an estimated 
| sented to his majesty in commemoration of the | cost of 11,0007., such contribution not to exceed 
| reception given in Brussels to English Volun- | 7,2501. The Board also contributed 4,067. 10s., 
|teers. This portrait has been engraved, and it is | half the cost of an improvement to be effected 
nd impressions, | by the Commissioners of Sewers of the City, by 
| the artist having given the copyright to the com- | setting back Nos. 66, 74, and 75, Newgate-street. 
prizes to be shot for | —Mr. Shaw opposed all grants for improvements 
alternately in Belgium and England. Amongst | in the metropolis. The Board had not money to 
Mr. Mercier’s works, a picture of the Rev. Thomas | pay for improvements, and the burden of local 
Wright (the prison philanthropist), in the‘‘Con-| taxation had increased to an extent beyond 
| which the bulk of the ratepayers were able to 





is 24,0001., which will be obtained from the | demned Cell,” stands prominent. 
Pablic Works Loan Commissioners under the 
Passing Tolls Act. The estimated cost of the “ar spe ‘ 
entire works is 50,0001. Mr. Frederick Jack-| V®#%.—A limited building company is bei 
eon, C.E., supplied the plans; and the contrac- | 8°t up for the erection of @ hotel and villas on | 
tors are Messrs. Bugbird & Jones; and the| Minchinhampton Common, which is said by, 
works are to be completed in about ees years | many of the medical faculty of Gloucester, and the | 
"| West of England generally, to be an exceedingly | 
Restoration or Worcester CaTHEDRAL.—At healthy locality. The project is not one of money | 
a recent sitting of the chapter, the dean, at the so much asof sanitary profit. The projectors are | 
request of the bishop, laid on the table a design | said to have no pecuniary interests at stake; | 
for @ new episcopal throne, prepared by Mr.|and even the architect, Mr. Maberly, and the | 
Gilbert Scott, which ep he requested to have solicitor, decline all preliminary compensation for | 
placed in the rearranged choir, as a memorial of work done, or to be done, before the company are | 
his connexion with the diocese. Mr. A. H. Royds, | fairly at work. The site of proposed buildings | 
provincial grand master of the Freemasons of | has been secured for 500:.; and the buildings | 
Worcestershire, agree eae the same wm | will cost 6,000/. in their complete form, accord- | 
and presented a design for a new stained-g |ing to the architect’s plans, but it is proposed 
window, to be placed in the north side of the | a to begin with one half of the sum. On the 
west transept, as a contribution pina lens ee hand, 12,0007. may be — = _ 
restoration of the cathedral-from the ic | site taken, if the project be successful. Mr. A. 
body of the county. At the same time alsoa Booth, of Gloucester, timber merchant, having | 
pra containing — _ for se a — by medical (ho se = rc 
alms, supposed @ the work of ladies of the Common, and thereby, as he conceives, sa 
congregation, was presented through the sacrist, | life, has been the prime mover in the matter. 
the Rev. W. Rayson. In the great east window | 
the inferior glass of four of the bottom lights | ; : > ; 
haa been replaced with new stained-glass. The | P®P°r with this heading has jast appeared, and | 


i grad + | gives the Board of Trade returns concerning the 
pron. ~ Se satiieadnaiidinaniaaate ~ ean of all railway companies in the United | 


Kingdom which construct or use electric tele-| 
Tue Liverroot Piumpers’ AssociaTion.—The | graphs as part of their undertaking. These | 
annual soirée and ball of the Liverpool Plumbers’ | returns show that there are in England and 
Association has taken place in the large concert- | Wales 904 telegraph stations or places from | 
room, at St. George’s Hall. There were between which messages are sent used for the public, or | 
500 and 600 persons present, and the chair was|the public and the purposes of the railway 
occupied by Mr. 8. R.Graves,M.P. There were | jointly, and that 717 stations are used for the | 
also at the principal table:—Mr. W. Rathbone, purposes of the railway only. The plant of | 
M.P., Mr. James Samuelson, and the following these telegraphs consists of 3,153 miles of posts 
master plambers :—Messrs. Radcliffe, Gardner, land of underground lines for the use of the 
Merrick, Jackson, Casement, Dutton, Anderson, | public, or of the public and railways jointly, 
and rs. Shortly before eight o’clock, tea| and 184} miles of the same used for the pur- 
and other light refreshments were served up. of the railway only. There are 7,3554 
The tables having been cleared, Mr. John Fair-| miles of wire for the former, and 4,279} wiles | 
clough, secretary of the association, gave a short for the latter purposes. The total figures for the 
explanation of the objects of the gathering. He United Kingdom show 3,381 stations or places 
said that there was a benevolent fund in con-/ from which messages are sent open for the use 
nexion with the association, and that owing to of the public, or for the public and the railways 
the stoppage of Barned’s Bank they were left | conjointly ; 738 stations used for the purposes 
without resources to meet the calls made upon! of the railway only, the former class having 
them by widows and orphans. The members of 21,751 miles of posts and underground lines, and 
the association hoped that an appeal to the! 90,668 miles of wire; and the latter 285 miles of 
public would not be in vain, and that the ball) posts, &c., and 4,9694 miles of wire, the sub- | 
would result in an increase to the means of the| marine cables representing a total length of 
benevolent fund. 4,695} miles, with 8,146} miles of wire. 


MINCHINHAMPTON Common: A Riva TO MAL. | 


| 


' 


Exectrric Tetecrarus.— A Parliamentary 





} 


‘contribute. He thought the Government should 


contribute towards public improvements, parti- 
cularly as the Board owed the sum of 7,000,000/. 
—Mr. Collinson said the interest of 4,000,000I. 
was secured on the main drainage rate, and the 
remainder on the coal duties.—The solicitor re- 
ported that the Board had arranged for a loan of 
50,0001., for contributions to improvement. The 
costs attending the loan amounted to 1191. 


Army Fitter-Van ror Inp1a.—How to supply 
pure water to an army, whether in camp or on 
the march, in hot climates, is a question which 
has never been solved until the present time. 
Mesers. E. H. Bayley & Co., of the Steam Wheel 
Works, Newington-causewezy, however, are pro- 
ducing an apparatus which seems to meet the 
desideratum. Their filter-van, which is specially 
designed for our army in India, holds 250 gallons 
of unfiltered water in a tank, enclosed in a wood 
casing, by which the water is kept cool in the 
hottest weather. The water is drawn in 
through suction hose, screwed on. A well- 
cistern is attached beneath the tank, through 
which the water passes to the filters. At the 
bottom of the well is a sediment trap, in which 
mechanical impurities settle, and whence they 
are drawn off by a cock at the bottom; in the 
same way also are impurities collected and 
drawn off from the filters. The filters are com- 
posed of a layer of sand, a body of charcoal, and 
another layer of sand. They are cleaned by 
attaching an air-pump to the sediment cocks, 


| and sending a stream of atmospheric air through 


them. The water passes to the filters through 
sponges, and thence upward through the filter- 
ing material, flowing over into a receiver, from 
which it is drawn off pure by cocks at the tail of 
the van. The tanks and filters can be examined 
through man-holes. By employing the ascen- 
sion principle of filtration, a much better result 
is believed to be obtained than by the downward 
system. Each of the two receivers will hold 
25 gallons, which ensures a constant supply of 
50 gallons of pure water. If the water be very 
bad it can be passed from one filter to another ; 
the filters are also so arranged that they can be 
used singly or together. We understand that 


| our military authorities are investigating the 


merits of Messrs. Bayley’s filter-van, and that the 
Commander-in-Chief has himself inspected them 
with much interest, accompanied by a party of 
distinguished officers. 
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Brastinc GraniteE.—In one of the granite | Tur LivERPOoL IxpustRiaL BurLpinc Com- Bs aging , seer’ 
quarries, near Penryn, worked by Mr. W. Hos- | rany (Liirep).—The first ordinary meeting of i. ee Cocisty’s Gohocls, Mr. G, H. 






ken, a large mass of good sound granite, after | the shareholders of this company has been held Hicks & Son ....... ree hes ei £318 0 0 
being carefully cleared of all obstructiors, has in the Odd Fellows Hall, St. Anne-street, Liver- oe mami & Son. 3 =e . ° 
just been moved from its natural bed some | pool; Mr. James Samuelson, hon. arbitrator, te 293 0 0 
inches, by 50 Ib. of blasting powder, confined in| in the chair. The report of the provisional Mia: 286 0 0 





a hole 12 ft. deep and 6} in. in diameter, bored | directors was read, and passed unanimously. It 


in the rock. The stone measures, at least, 40 ft. | states that, “so far a nominal capital has suf- For house, corner of lower plot, Nightingale-lane, for 


by 40 ft. by 12 ft., which equals 19,200 cubic ‘ficed to carry on the company’s affairs; but it mah in erences oY 
feet, or 1,280 tons, taking 15 ft. cube as equal | is in contemplation to purchase land, and erect WO Be PIR isvesionievesicsesectecince 3, 0 0 
to one ton. ‘a few well-built villa residences for working- pe ayy — vseennes senecseaeans yy :? 
i " ay re _—M qa, men, for which customers can be found, who py val Ses teelaes. 2,950 0 0 
RovaL Garrery oF ItustRaTion.—Mr, and) ¥ +1’ however, only be able to pay for them by Myers & SONS .......sccus..-,-- 2,985 0 0 
_— — fe taney ype oe ‘annual instalments.” The balance-sheet shows Turner & BOMB «enecnrne rs 2,897 0 0 ‘ 
ae eee oeeduchien «Inquire Within,” wili /%,Bet Profit to date (November 2), of 2601. 78.| — Morter anne 3048 0 0 
be given. Durin the absence of Mr. John This has been derived from bond fide work Browne & Robinson ....... : 9.0 
pe & x “pes |done to order. The company ccnsists of work- Colls & Son (sccepted) .... o 0 
Parry, Mr. Frank Matthews will take his cha- | ing men, along with a few gentlemen who are TRG oonccesess-nnyeonsennancozonse 2,780 0 0 


racter, and a débutante of much promise, Mdlle. | 


anxious to aid them in their efforts to elevate 








* Withdrawn in favour of Collis ‘& Son. 














ovens, and smiths’ fires, exceeding three minutes 
continucusly, or an aggregate of ten minutes in 
any one hour, be proceeded against. A resolu- 
tion was also passed as to the mode of proce- 


thick and 18 in. wide. On this there is a base 
course, and above the walls are 9 in. in thick- 
ness. Part of the erection is two stories in 
height. The roofs are all flat, and are con- 








Accepted, for the erection of a power-loom shed at 
Brookroyd Mill, Batley, for Messrs. Parr & Ramsden, 
Messrs. Sheard & Hanstock, architects :— 

Mason's Work. 


dure recommended to be taken by the local structed entirely of concrete and old wire rope. WOMANI ccxvtvimsicepeasasends penseinoiaes £7” 0 0 
authorities in all cases of complaint. | The ceilings are divided into panels by ribs at Joiner's Work, 
PRESERVATION OF Woop. — Many attempts a oe — i, sone LP pats. —— pi pep Plumber's Work. eenchio 
have been made to increase the durability of oe "1a ernie, 4s : on ” eye CsA: wescavicutibamarciiiierianicaiellcen 31 5 0 
wood by the injection of certain solutions, espe- wed ee Se ee Tronfounder’s Work. 
On this sub. “2er the roof of the pantry for rainwater. The RUM  Giacsconnatenvenelatens 8 5 0 


cially that of sulphate of copper. 
ject the Academy of Sciences bas received an 
interesting paper by M. Maurice Boucherie. He 
states that, when properly effected, the injection | 
of the above-mentioned solution is always bene- | 
ficial ; and that the best way to perform it is by 
displacing the sap and then letting the wuod dry 
in the air. To prove this assertion, M. Boucherie 





sides of the cistern being the walls of the bed- 
room will severely test the impermeability of 
the material. The building is nearly complete. 
No wood is used except for doors, and no iron, 
except about five shillingsworth of old wire- 


rope. 











} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. H. J. W. (let us have the further information referred to}.— 


| M. A, (Act for Read to Brompton has been obtained. Parish of 
Chelsea having given up the rates for a certain period, another Act 





| to legalise this is about to be applied for}.—J. B. Cumberland (any 








Rosa D’Erina, will appear, not only in “ Inquire their position, and try their fortune as master For house at Chislehurst, for Mr. F. W. Freese. { 
Within,” but as the heroine of a new musical . : Messrs. Parr & Strong, architects. Quantities supplied 
: builders. From the balance-sheet it appears. . & ; PP 
extravaganza, which will be brought out under : | by Mr, Maltby. The walls to be in Parr & Strong’s 
the title of “ The Last of the Paladins.” that, up to the present time, 584 shares have patent combination. ‘ 
wine dies Ce ee been taken up, and the deposit of 53. per PRINCE s0+..000000: aeintemeencesaniinit £2,120 0 0 
Tue Royat Mavsoceum, Frocmore. — The share paid upon them. The shares are 11. each, | rt & Robinson .......--s000 ae : 4 
Royal mausoleum at Frogmore is now com- and the nominal capital of the company is) asa... 2040 0 0 
pleted—the granite sarcophagus being placed in 5,0001.: and there are about sixty shareholders. | Longmire & Burge ......000..:s0:00 1,995 0 0 | 
the centre of the floor of the building, with the The provisional directors are all working men, | yee ~ a sevenenenersensnaneenansses von 4 4 
marble recambent statue of his Royal Highnees and six working men,—a bricklayer, a plumber, | Foster Homennneemancg ote & 
the Prince Consort, by the late Baron Maro- a painter, a plasterer, a mason, and a@ joiner,— | M000 ecacnioresres 5 SEALER PRIDE 1,783 0 0 
chetti, resting on its cover. The sarcophagus, along with a managing director, have been. . st te 
- which is of Scotch grey granite, stands upon a elected as directors for the coming year. eueliehun ie teoaatianans ee Quantities p* 
black marble plinth, with four bronze angels— E 5 : Ward scluimiaapseuneudiaedentiag £3,394 0 0 
also the work of Baron Marochetti—at each angle. _ Coxca t " Hot grr Penes been es and | Treasure & Son... 4 u 
The black marble is from Belgium, and is a gift a ate - to t - a gegen wba YALes .ccccoccorccsorcercorscssoversecesee » 48% le 
of the late and the present King of the Belgians. tes igeed gare oa pet Lh of various , Accepted, for the erection of a warehouse, B-anch-road* N 
All that now remains to complete the decoration |. ~, ages . Batley, for Mr. Joseph Fox. Messrs, Sheard & Hanstock, 
sy as ; kinds of buildings. We believe the Duke of architects :— Pp 
of the building is to place three more pictures ao fick th = | ; 
and three more statues in the vacant niches. Northumberland has been the first to practi- | : Mason's Work. pp 
cally test this mode of construction in the Oem AG heicsecesictectiniteritiiierse £156 0 0 1 
PREVENTION OF SMOKE IN THE PoTreRIEs.— North, by ordering the erection of a cottage of, Joiner’s Work. ce 
A conference of delegates from the various three rooms, scullery, and other conveniences, | BrOOKC osesssserssseerseers magesecrecséenes 161 6 0 pe 
governing bodies of the Potteries and Newcastle, at Church Bank, Alnmouth. The site is on a Senior Plumber's Work. 813 9 
has been held at the North Staffordshire Hotel, sand-bank close to the seashore, and contiguous | Ts alae ills = 
Stoke, for deliberation on the best mode of to an old cemetery once connected with the, SP SRNIUON scssicsnasrrscinecsthncsveqivesse 2116 0 be 
carrying out the Smoke Prevention clause of the main land, but now, at certain times of the . sh 
Sanitary Act. After some discussion, resolutions tide, an island. The necessity for the erection yer pote: | oe aoe fo sonoma | ananeg H 
were agreed to, to the effect, that it is desir- of the cottage has arisen from the intention of gheard & Hanstock, architects :— vy ye x fa 
able that the different local authorities of the the inhabitants of Alnmouth to use the ceme- Mason's Work. } 
Potteries and Newcastle - under - Lyme districts tery again (after many years of disuse) for the Mallinson .,.........scsessessereesereeeens £740 0 0 P 
agree upon one uniform mode of procedure in purposes of sepulture. The Dake has inclosed Joiner’s Work. Be 
carrying out the law in relation to the consamp- the ground, and is building the cottage at his | Petty & North “ghaie’e Wak. we 2 8 9 gi 
tion of smoke ; and that it be a suggestion that own expense, and a small oratory is to be built | Winedien i 1S . eet ep of 
for the present, after allowing a reasonable at the expense of the inhabitants of Alnmouth. | Plumber's Work. hi 
period, to be hereafter decided, for getting up The material used in the construction of the’ Bebe .ncnvesesonsacecnesesosscasborassonsen . 3910 0 of 
heat, emissions of black smoke from chimneys of cottage is Portland cement and gravel from the Plasterer's Work. 
furnaces attached to steam-boilers, bakers’ seashore. The foundation is on the sand, 6 in. HOY ssrcersessrsrsesersecrersonesnssnverencees 50 0 0 
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sent in with his paper a few samples of railway = , ainei ee a Scie tdieemeienr aaa ™ 
sleepers laid down in 1847, after being prepared TENDERS. H. A—B.M.O-J.A-R B X.-G@. J. L-M. A—A-J.8 R— 
in the way mentioned. They had been taken up | ‘ OF" ao Bt. Hel Park ote “aie ob ee as Make Waeee 
i s | r erectip ouse and ofiice on « Helen’ . P. N.— D. J. van den B.—B. M.—W, B.—C. 6.—J. G.—W, 
es a — time ago, and in excellent preserva. | Esta'e, at Gen eben Hastings, for Mr. Joshua Williams. —J.C—A. J.N.—J. NB. & H.-J L—H.C.—R i. C.J. W. P. 
ion. ey me es to priate to saw than | Messrs. Habershon, Brock, & Webb, architects rely —_ week).—J. B. ©. (next week).—8. O. (next week),—J. B. (next 
any common ; i i BRO QSI®. sicse.ccscenseevces 457 0 week), Ww 
ae a7 rs i renters Mae AR 8 | mmm erin tM i 
. Py f y yhite ..... seoraereonet . ae 
had been preserved unimpaired. Our author jn & Detheckaaiiaan : 2/985 ; 4 All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied a 
— however, that it is not the excess of Longmire & Burge . 2,897 0 0 a and address of the sender, not necessarily for tl 
sulphate of copper to which they owe their ex- | Nightingale 2,869 0 0 paintion. 
cellence, but to the combination of oxide of cop- | 8 apa = 3500 0 0 pubis mscttngh seth, oferta, wath the eure bisa n 
per with the cellulose of the wood. To show the | ON siiscad; cectndcdenclstekccb inal 2,560 0 0 d 
a of eo he remarks, that if the latter ma- | - ‘itn ces re we niet ieee Ot a a re 
i i : vr rebuilding machine-rooms, &c,, ® 1 % 

eee ia yee ey loth: be impregnated | rctory of Mesers. Hyde & Co., clothiers, Oxford. Mr.| CHRISTMAS WEEK.—* The Builder” for a 
with cupric solutions, and afterwards washed in | Codd. architect :— i ICE ; i 

. are ‘ the week ending DECEMBER 26th will be pub- P 
much water until none of the metal salt be left, | OR OR. scrcvasicccions casscxenesistanioniss £3,920 0 0 lished THURSDAY, 24th inst t th 
it will nevertheless be found that such substances | SROOR Seinitestinainesseenabnitpiannt 3,780 0 : “y ed on ’ inst., at the usual 0 
will remain uninjured, however long they may | ie menses ener Maes hd 4 4 wur, e 
lie buried in the earth ; and that if they be after. Halll ......0000 scitierreasieoncestanny ee 20 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in that C 
rp thee mer sits op ap een oxide of copper Comey (a0cepted) ..-.-cerre--raeee 3,220 0 0 issue must therefore reach the Office before THREE t 
that the continnat x onde por It 18 _ sane Ree tho erection of a portion of the church of Ou katy O'CLOCK p.m., on WEDNESDAY, 23rd inst. t! 

€ iron chair wi and St. Helen, Southend, Essex. Mr, T, Goodman Pt 

the sleepers is injurious to the wood, and yet in | #tchitect. Quantities supplied — "| €@& NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- . 
the present case it bas not been 20, the wood reentie & Robinson....,..........4 god ; 4 ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be c 
having been used when perfectly dry, after being ea beroreriecomencra - Herd ey addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” g 
saturated with the copper solution. The latter Wicks, Bangs, & Co, 1,700 0 0 No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other x 
is rarely absorbed if the wood contain more than Whee app reo - 1,770 0 . Communications should be addressed to the 
6 per cent. of sulphate of iron.— Galignani. Wikies® Senn n0. ieee 6 “ Editor,” and Not to the “ Publisher,” 
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